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‘6 HE lamps are going out all over Europe.” They 

have been out, but for fitful gleams, for thirty 
years, ever since Sir Edward Grey’s lament. Next weekend 
the lights in British streets and windows will be lit again, 
bright sign of a second chance to make life in Europe 
free and fair and fit to live in. But the lamps of which Sir 
Edward Grey was speaking will have still to be relit. They 
are reason and understanding, tolerance and kindliness, 
progress and opportunity. They are protection against 
violence or oppression or conquest or want. 

In a few days this summer, despair has been wiped 
from the face of Europe. Only the historian—and perhaps 
only Mr Churchill himself—will be able to put words to 
the deeds of arms that have brought hope—and light— 
again or to their swiftness after years of struggle. Astonish- 
ment, admiration and relief are too tremendous, too 
mingled and too sudden to be expressed while the march 
into Germany still goes on. But warnings are sounding 
already while we watch. All this has happened before in a 
single lifetime, and the echoes of the peace made then at 


Paris are solemn and disturbing. 
Still in the corridors of influence and power, there is 
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Black-Out 


the author of the best-known book on the Peace of Paris. 
Many people will be turning to read or re-read Lord 
Keynes’s The Economic Consequences of the Peace. They 
will find the task rewarding, not so much for the brilliant 
analysis of the “ economic consequences” as for the in- 
spired account of the “ peace ” itself and the process of its 
making. There are passages in it which, in the setting of 
to-day, have an almost frightening urgency. 

There is the picture of Europe, almost completely lost 
from sight in the piecemeal settlement and in the “ empty 
and arid intrigue”: “a matter of life and death, of 
starvation and existence, and cf the fearful convulsions 
of a dying civilisation ” ; Europe forgotten, yet “so deeply 
and inextricably intertwined [victors and defeated alike] 















_ by hidden psychic and economic bonds.” There is the 


picture of the peacemakers themselves: the portrayal of 
“the complex struggle of human will and purpose .. . 
concentrated in the persons of four individuals in a manner 
never paralleled ” ; the portrait of the righteous President 
refusing to discuss the final decisions lest he should thereby 
be shaken in his faith that “in the sweat of solitary con- 
templation and with prayers to God he had done nothing 
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that was, not just and right’”’$ the sketch of Clemenceau 
who “alone both had an idea and had considered it in all 
-its consequences.” Whether there are, or will be, historical 
,and personal parallels in this second peacemaking, only 
the record! will’ show. ‘But the warnings are very clear ; 
there is cause for the greatest care and the deepest humility 
on the part of the new peacemakers. 

“Tt was the task of the Peace Conference to honour 
engagements and to satisfy justice; but not less to re- 
establish life and to heal wounds” ; neither part of the 
task was performed. Now at Dumbarton Oaks, 
spokesmen of the Great Allies have met again to work 
out the preliminary material and military arrangements 
“to honour engagements and to satisfy justice.” It is 
absolutely essential that this should be done, that a sys- 
tem of world security with power, and will, to enforce the 
peace should be founded, in fact as well as in name. But 
much more must be asked of the peacemakers. What of 
the re-establishment of the life of Europe and the heal- 
ing of wounds? 


* 


The purpose of the present conferences at Dumbarton 
Oaks is simple, direct and to the point. It is to secure that 
the Allies, having won this war, will remain in alliance to 
prevent its recurrence. They will be the only Great Powers 
left after the defeat of Germany and Japan, and only Great 
Powers have the force to make or prevent modern wars. 
The conception of a World Security Council of Great 
Powers is thus a straightforward recognition of the execu- 
tive responsibility which must rest upon the possessors of 
industrial power. It also represents the learning of one 
lesson at least from the inter-war failure. The League of 
Nations was equipped with sanctions against aggressors, 
but the Great Powers declined to employ them. In this 
respect, therefore, the World Security Council may be an 
improvement upon the League, not because unlike the 
League it excludes small states, but because it includes all 
the big ones, under pledge of action. 

But this improvement is only a possibility. It cannot be 
ensured beforehand by any constitutional formula. The 
test of the Council, as of the League, will be quite simply 
whether the Powers (and their peoples) will be willing to 
go to war in order to prevent it; and this willingness 
will depend, in turn, on conditions and circumstances 
which are not on the agenda at Dumbarton Oaks. Even in 
the narrowest sense of security, the preservation of peace 
means more than preventing a renewal of German, 
Japanese or Italian aggression. Indeed that task itself will 
not be carried out by Allies grown unfriendly. If Germany, 
Japan and Italy are stripped of their power to fight, the 
only Powers capable of making war will be the Allies 
themselves ; and it has already been made clear at Dum- 
barton Oaks that the members of the World Security 
Council will not accept the possibility of the Council being 
used against them. Fundamentally, therefore, future 
security will not depend upon the Council at all, but on 
the relations between the Great Allies. 

Dumbarton Oaks is thus only at the beginning of the 
road to real security. Indeed it may well be that, by their 
exclusive concentration upon sanctions against the aggres- 
sors who brought about this war and upon the special 
responsibilities of the Great Powers—both crucial and 
essential points—these discussions, and their continuation 
at the highest level of statesmanship, may miss what in 
fact will be the conditions of a lasting peace. One of those 
conditions, clearly, is a sense of security and an absence 
of suspicion on the part of both large and small nations. 
Already, both fear and resentment have been expressed 
by the spokesmen of several countries at the possibility of 
“Great Power domination.” 


Whether there will be war or peace depends, in fact, 


upon the readiness of the Great Powers to be good neigh- 
bours, not only to one another, but also to other states. It 
is therefore imperative, if it is to be effective, that the 
World Council should be broad enough to bring in, per- 
manently, or in rotation, smaller Powers ; that there should 
be joint security arrangements and joint bases in particular 
regions between Powers of all sizes ; and that great stress 
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should be laid upon the creation of a climate and a habit 
of international cooperation by means of joint bodies to 
deal with specific problems of an economic, social and 
technical character. . 

The project of Dumbarton Oaks is indispensable and 
urgent. It is, in brief, to organise a police force—though 
the functions of the force will necessarily be limited by 
the fact that its members will be their own judges. But 
to make a world society which is simply a police state is 
obviously insufficient, indeed most perilous. The object of 
ensuring that the Great Powers, in certain circumstances 
at any rate, will pull their full weight is imperative ; 
but it is no less necessary that the other Powers also 
should be permitted to pull their weight. Indeed, it 
is only by the continuous working-together of all coun- 
tries, according to their abilities, in policies of common 
concern that real peace can be made at all possible. 


* 


It is at this point that the argument comes back, in 
1944 as in I919, to the continent of Europe. Again the 
continent is in “fearful convulsions.” Again it is “a 
matter of life and death, of starvation and existence.” 
Again it is wilful folly to deny, in the smoke of 
the battle, that Europe is “deeply and inextricably inter- 
twined by hidden psychic and economic bonds.” Again it 
is vital to recall that there are essential liberties and rules 
of law, the legacies of the civilised growth of 
this continent which have been trampled down, not 
twice but many times by our foes in this Thirty Years 
War. These are the liberties and the rules that Mr 
Churchill himself pronounced in Rome a few days ago, in 
his own fine words. 

Again, as in 1919, “we have been moved already 
beyond endurance, and need rest.” But again, as in 1919, 
“the calculations of ‘ diplomacy’ lead us nowhere.” The 
temptation to leave the entire settlement this time to the 
private deliberations of the Big Three is very strong 
indeed. But it is we and our children who have the deepest 
interest of all in the establishment, in this second great 
peacemaking, of the conditions of real peace. It would 
be a poor end to all that has passed since September, 
1939, and an ill-reward for the Allied soldiers who are 
now moving forward to the kill, if it could be said of this 
peacemaking, as Lord Keynes wrote of the last, that 


The future life of. Europe was not their concern ; its 
means of livelihood was not their anxiety. . . . The Treaty 
includes no provisions for the economic rehabilitation of 
Europe—nothing to make the defeated Central Powers 


into good neighbours, nothing to stabilise the new states 
of Europe... . 


It can be said already that no new Keynes will be 
able to level quite this reproach at the peacemakers 
this time. The Conference at Dumbarton Oaks is only 
the latest of a series, and all the earlier ones, at Hot 
Springs, Atlantic City and Bretton Woods, have dealt 
with the economic aspects of reconstruction, with food, 
relief and money. This is indeed a great advance. Never- 
theless, it is still a question whether any security has in 
fact yet been provided for the future life and livelihood 
of Europe. It was not Lord Keynes’s point twenty-five 
years ago that separate discussions should have been held, 
in Paris or elsewhere, to consider the economic future of 
Europe. It was rather that the peacemakers themselves, 
at the highest level of diplomacy and power, should have 
put that economic future first in their deliberations, as 
the foundation of the peace they were making. 

The point made by Lord Keynes in 1919 is still sound 
of this other victory. If the peace cannot make of Europe 
a going concern, politically and economically, it will not 
last, and the security arrangements which are being 
devised at Dumbarton Oaks will be written down in his- 
tory, like the League, as illusions. To say that UNRRA 
already exists for the relief and rehabilitation of Europe 
is to beg the question. Necessarily, UNRRA is a non- 
political body. It will serve Europe as well or as badly 
as the European political set-up to which it is attached. 
The fallacy is to suppose that economics and _ politics 
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can be separated. The political situation, in fact, will 
determine the economic outlook; and it is here that 
doubts about the peacemaking, which has been based so 
far upon the exigencies of the war itself and of power, 
must crowd in. Has any real attempt been made by the 
Great Powers or the small to create the conditions of 
good-neighbourliness, even among Allies? 


* 


The principles of the peace so far—inasmuch as they 
have been revealed to impertinent enquiry from outside the 
chancelleries—are four: the permanent impotence for 
war of the enemy and the punishment of all his criminals 
—all of which is most sound and necessary ; the piece- 
meal stripping of enemy territories by annexations; the 
restoration, as far as possible, of the status quo in Europe ; 
and the setting up of expert economic bodies. There are no 
signs yet of plans for a “ viable’ Europe. The essential 
elements of an enduring peace—after the immediate tasks 
of defeating the enemy and rendering him powerless—are 
still lacking. It is apparently proposed to erect the peace of 
Europe upon history’s biggest minorities problem, and—to 
take examples of the political vacuum—upon such relation- 
ships as those which at present prevail between Russia 
and Poland, or upon the unloosing, after the Nazi heyday, 
of old Balkan feuds. 

Upon this foundation no peace can be built, however 
wisely and completely thé specific task of Dumbarton 


‘ Oaks may be done. It is only by a recognition, and a 


realisation, of the unity of Europe’s regions, and prob- 
ably, for economic matters, of Europe as a whole, that 





HE last acts in the liberation of France are taking 
place. Only isolated German garrisons on the out- 
lying fringes still defend themselves. The main towns, the 
centres of communication and almost all the countryside 
are back in French control. But the re-constitution of 
political life is only just beginning. The Provisional 


Government has moved from Algiers to Paris. General de * 


Gaulle has been establishing contact with the leaders of 
the resistance movements on the spot, and he has slightly 
reshuffled his Government without bringing in any new 
representatives of the political parties and of the Resist- 
ance inside France. There may still be more radical 
changes. 

The liberation of France has been accompanied by an 
internal upheaval which has overnight swept away all the 
laboriously constructed edifice of the “ National Revolu- 
tion,” preached by Vichy. The work of the French Forces 
of the Interior has been directed, not only against the 
foreign invader, but also against the grotesque authori- 
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the continent’s future can be rendered hopeful and the 
prospect of world peace be made bright. It is only by 
realising that there are principles of good neighbourli- 
ness, applicable alike to both persons and nations and 
made explicit in Mr Churchill’s Rome speech, that the 
possibility of European accord, political or economic, can 
be established. It is only by the recognition of certain 
rules of good and expedient conduct, in both political 
and economic matters, by both Powers and smaller states, 
that the conditions of sincere peace-seeking can be set up. 

The cry will no doubt go up again—at this moment of 
righteous pride and boasting—that these are “ soft words ” 
and a plea either for kindness to the enemy or for disputa- 
tions with powerful Allies. In fact they are no more than a 
commonsense plea for frankness, for realism and for 
peace. No doubt there must be several categories of ~ 
Powers after the fighting. There cannot be, either in fact 
or pretence, an equality between the nations. There will 
be Great Powers, with the responsibilities of their power ; 
there will be smaller states ; and there will be defeated 
foes, under the strictest pains and the closest vigilance, 
shorn of every chance to renew their horrid crimes, But 
unless each of these has a practical and appointed place 
in a working European system, unless there is a common 
rule which the most chastened German citizen can follow, 
unless there is protection for Poles as well as for Russians, 
and unless there are common and concrete schemes for 
European employment, production and trade, yet another 
page of history will be rewritten—the sad page that spans 
the twenty years between 1919 and 1939. There will still 
be darkness in Europe after the victory and the lights ; the 
lamps will remain unlit. 


tarian régime of Petain and Laval; and the Resistance 
has shown a political élan which has sometimes defied all 
attempts to keep it within the framework of schemes pre- 
pared abroad in advance or of particular political con- 
ceptions. The rising in Paris was itself an almost spon- 
taneous act, a levée en masse which in part took by sur- 
prise even the leaders of the Underground. When the hour 
struck the response proved stronger than even the most 
optimistic had dared to expect. The struggle for liberation 
and its accomplishment have let loose popular energies 
with their own momentum. 

This is the first conclusion to be drawn from the record 
of the great days that France has just lived through. 
Another is the craving of the French people for freedom 
of speech and expression. Four years of enforced silence 
have pent-up the irrepressible urge to speak minds freely 
and loudly. While the rising in Paris was still going on 
fourteen dailies began to appear in the capital. At a stroke, 
the course of events obliterated all the press laws and 


ensures a 
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regulations so carefully prepared at Algiers. The editors 
paid no attention at all to their provisions. 
The incident is an early and eloquent reflection 
of the unreality of some of the schemes produced at 
Algiers. The motive advanced to justify these restrictions 
on the freedom of the press—the desire to eliminate the 
collaborationist press—proved in practice meaningless: 
the collaborationist press disappeared automatically. And 
to the resisting Frenchmen nothing seemed more natural 
than that they should come out into the open, without let 
or hindrance, to state their convictions and set out their 
programmes. The re-birth of France is, at this early stage, 
the re-birth of French democracy. 

The political parties, too, have returned to the stage. 
The press of Paris reflects all shades of French opinion, 
from Left to Right. Together with the political parties the 
Trade Unions (CGT) have emerged from the Under- 
ground. But it would be wrong to suppose that the new 
party alignment is the same as it was before the war. 
There have been important changes in personnel. Many 
old leaders have gone, either in consequence of their 
defection to Vichy or because they fell victims to per- 
secution. New leaders have appeared, younger men steeled 
in the hard school of resistance but lacking the political 
experience of their . predecessors. 

The politicians are younger, and they are strikingly 
more radical in their social outlook. At first sight, indeed, 
it might seem that socialist ideas had won the day in most 
of the political movements. The demand for the national- 
isation of key industries is voiced with equal zeal by 
Communists, Socialists, Gaullists, and Radicals. But it 
would be an error to over-simplify this development. 
More often than not these demands are formulated in 
patriotic rather than in socialist terms. The expropriation 
of industrialists is being demanded, not on grounds of 
doctrine, but as a means to punish the collaborators. 
The CGT, for instance, has proposed the confiscation of 
all factories whose ownet’s have fled to Germany. Among 
the 4,000 collaborators arrested in Paris there are not a 
few members of the “two hundred families,” the gover- 
nors of the Bank of France, and the directors of trusts 
and concerns which, like the Renault plants, worked for 
Germany. 


The radical mood of the people of Paris is reflected in’ 


the circulation of the papers which are now being pub- 
lished. The Communist L’Humanité heads the list with 
200,000. The Socialist Populaire follows with 160,000. 
The other twelve dailies together have a total circulation 
of 120,000. Recruitment for the French Forces of the 
Interior provides a similar illustration. At first it was 
carried out independently by various organisations, in- 
cluding the political parties. In Paris, the Communist 
offices attracted the greatest number of volunteers for the 
FFI. Eventually recruiting by political organisation was 
forbidden. The relation of political forces in the capital 
is almost certainly not indicative of the political mood in 
the provinces. Even so, there can be no doubt that the 
Left has had a marked predominance in the ranks of the 
active resisters. 


It would be quite wrong to deduce that the spectre of 
revolution is now haunting liberated France. During the 
years of the occupation the French Communist Party 
acted, not as a party of social revolution, but as the most 
energetic and vigorous faction inside the patriotic move- 
ment of resistance. Much of its increased prestige and 
influence is due to its fervent advocacy of French 
national interests. It is extremely unlikely that French 
Communism will now go back to its old revolutionary 
policy or that it will try to repeat the experience of the 
Paris Commune of 1871. Almost certainly, in France 
as elsewhere in Europe, the Communists will this time 
play a role very similar to that played by the Social 
Democratic parties after 1918. They will act as the Left 
wing in democratic coalitions rather than as an irrecon- 
cilable opposition to bourgeois governments. M. Marcel 
Cachin is not the French Lenin and M. Duclos is not 
another Blanqui ; and revolutions do not succeed with- 
out their Lenins ; nor can even abortive revolutions do 
without their Blanquis. 
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This is not to say that the great growth of Communist 
influence in France does not expose French political life 
to the risk of internal convulsions. Without necessarily 
being the party of revolution, the French Communists 
may be disposed to play with revolution, and so to stir 


‘the fear of revolution among the French middle classes 


and the peasantry. It was on such fears, more often than 
not unreal and exaggerated, rather than on real dangers 
of revolution, that all the authoritarian and fascists re- 
gimes of the inter-war period throve. It was that fear 
that bedevilled French political life during the period of 
the Popular Front and gave rise to the outcry for 
“ strong ” government. 


It is against this broader background that the role of 
Gaullism in liberated France must be viewed. For the 
mass of the French people, Gaullism has until now sym- 
bolised simply resistance to the invader; it has stood 
for no distinct political programme. Certainly the general 
acceptance of Gaullism has not meant, in the least degree, 
that the French people are willing to accept another 
authoritarian programme so soon after the failure of the 
ill-fated experiment of Petain. As the movement of re- 
sistance, pure and simple, Gaullism has nearly exhausted 
its glorious and memorable role. The question is whether 
it will be able to transform itself into a political party— 
into the ruling party of France. 

This is the question to which General de Gaulle is 
now trying to find an answer. As a symbol of resistance 
Gaullism has swayed the whole of France. As a political 
movement it is still only a sect. It can stay in power only 
in a broad coalition with the other political movements. 
But it cannot form any such coalition without giving up 
some at least of its authoritarian aspirations, This is the 
dilemma confronting General de Gaulle. 

The programme which he has brought with him from 
Algiers to Paris is so far largely negative ; it has consisted 
mainly of the abrogation of old laws. The Constitution of 
1875 has been abolished. The Chambers and the Presi- 
dent (President Lebrun, who has never resigned from his 
office, is now in liberated France) have been swept aside. 
Confusingly, General de Gaulle appears in the double 
role of Head of the State and leader of the Govern- 
ment. In fact, he has also assumed the legislative powers 
of the two Chambers, since the Consultative Assembly, 
set up in Algiers, is itself only an advisory body. It is 
doubtful whether the political parties can agree to such 
an extraordinary concentration of powers in the hands 
of one man. If they do agree, then they will have volun- 
tarily submitted to something very like a despotism, how- 
ever benevolent or provisional the intentions of the despot 
may be held to be. 

General de Gaulle may try to base his administration 
on the purely Gaullist Resistance only, and largely 
ignore the political parties ; should he attempt to do this 
he will inevitably discover the weakness of Gaullism as 
a political movement. The Provisional Government would 
be a minority Government ; and this in itself would at 
once give rise to fears of dictatorship—fears which might 
lead to just as lamentable consequences as the fear of 
revolution. 

It would be a gloomy and misleading picture, how- 
ever, which (from these first reports) presented liberated 
France as faced merely with the choice between fears of 
revolution and fears of dictatorship. There is no reason 
to believe that the prospects in France are nearly so 
grave as this. General de Gaulle has just been given the 
most cordial welcome by the people of Paris. The popu- 
larity and the confidence which he enjoys are quite ex- 
ceptional. To suppose that he will squander these well- 
earned assets pursuing an unsound and perilous political 
path would be gratuitous and premature. 

Apart from all the hopes and needs and hazards upon 
which the future of free France hangs, the war is not 
yet over, and the peace has yet to be made. France can- 
not afford internal dissension. But the difficulties which 
lurk in the present situation can only be overcome by 
the sustained and common effort of all Frenchmen to 
rebuild the Republic on the twin foundations of freedom 
and efficiency. 
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A Policy for Wealth—IV 





Industry and Capital 


T HE point at which the argument of this series of 
articles has arrived may usefully be summarised. The 
first article contended that a policy for increasing the 
productivity of British industry should take its place 
alongside the more familiar objectives of Full Employ- 
ment and Social Security, which are indeed dependent 
upon it. It was suggested that the goal should be a 
doubling of the average output per man-hour within a 
generation. The second article argued that, though there 
are many factors in productivity, by far the most impor- 
tant is the volume of mechanical equipment with which 
each pair of hands is assisted ; “ Horse-Power per Head = 
Wealth ” is the rule-of-thumb formula. The problem of 
increasing productivity is, therefore, very largely, one of 
increasing the rate of investment in productive equipment. 
The third article examined the supply of savings and 
reached the conclusion that, whether or not there would 
‘be enough savings to finance a greatly expanded pro- 
gramme of capital investment, there has been no shortage 
in recent decades. The small scale of productive invest- 
ment is rather due to the apparent unwillingness of indus- 
try to engage in it. This may be partly due to the effect 
of taxation, which should be adjusted accordingly. But 
taxation affects only the disposition of profits, and the 
basic difficulty would seem to be that further investment 
is apparently not deemed to be sufficiently profitable to 
encourage industry to engage in it. The present article is 
designed to enquire into one aspect of why this should 
be so. Is the present structure of British industry limiting 
its willingness to expand its productive equipment, and 
would any reforms of structure or ownership increase 
the rate of capital formation? 

The Socialist would, of course, answer Yes at once, 
without further enquiry. It was not the original contention 
of Socialism that public ownership would increase the 
productivity of industry but rather that it would improve 
the equity of the distribution of the product. But by 
natural extension, most latter-day Socialists argue that 
nationalisation is a specific for efficiency as well as for 
fairness. It is very doubtful, however, whether the argu- 
ment holds any water at all. Productivity is very largely 
a matter of equipment, and unless any store is set by the 
contention that workers in a nationalised industry would 
feel so much happier that they would work well—a con- 
tention which is not borne out, but is rather contradicted, 
by experience—then the only way in which public owner- 
ship, as a general matter, could be better for productivity 
than private ownership would be if it speeded up the rate 
of capital investment. It is difficult to see why this should 
happen. It cannot be presumed that the managers of 
socialised industries would be any less careful or timid 
in assessing the prospective yield of new investment. Nor 
would they be in a position to ignore the prospective 
yield. A socialised industry would either be subsidised 
out of public funds or else it would be expected to pay 
its way. In the former case, its capital expenditures would 
be under Treasury control and would not be likely to 
gain as a result. In the latter case, the state manager would 
have to scrutinise the profit-and-loss estimate as carefully 
as the private manager. It is not as if the private manager, 
in the great majority of cases, insisted on an excessive 
rate of return, whereas the state manager would be content 
with less. Both would necessarily measure the prospective 
yield, after allowing for the risk of loss, with the cost at 
which they could raise money. The state manager might 
conceivably be able to raise money at a fractionally lower 
cost (though, if that involves a guarantee, only at the risk 
of Treasury control), but he is likely to have far more of 
his capital in fixed-interest form. On balance, if there is 
any difference at all, in this respect, between public and 
Private ownership of industry, the verdict must be in 
favour of private ownership. 

Nationalisation may or may not be desirable on other 


grounds, either in general or in any particular industry. 
But it is not likely to speed up the accumulation of pro- 
ductive capital and thereby the rate of growth of the 
national income. There are examples in the contemporary 
world of the rapid accumulation of capital both under 
capitalism and under socialism. It seems overwhelmingly 
likely that the argument between private and public 
ownership can be dismissed as an irrelevance from the 
problem with which these articles are concerned. What 
is important for the growth of wealth is not the ownership 
of industry but the policy it pursues. 

But there are, of course, ways in which ownership and 
structure do affect policy. The clearest and most familiar 
case is that of the coalmining industry which, on the 
testimony of every public enquiry for the past thirty 
years, is divided into units too small for technical effi- 
ciency. In this particular case, most people have probably 
made up their minds that public ownership is inevitable. 
Nevertheless, it is not the fact that the ownership is 
private, but the fact that private ownership is so diffused, 
that obstructs the path of technical reform. If the political 
and psychological conditions of the industry would per- 
mit, a series of large-scale privately-owned amalgamations 
might be the best way of increasing the efficiency of the 
industry. But, whether private or public ownership is 
decided upon, the crucial point is this: there is need for 
a reorganisation of the coal industry on the basis of 
technical rationalisation. Without rationalisation, both 
capital investment and efficiency will remain low ; with 
rationalisation, both might advance very rapidly. 

Another case in point is the iron and steel industry, 
where output per man-hour is very low in comparison 
with American experience. Here, too, the prescription 
should be for a technical rationalisation, in which the 
present complicated structure of ownership is disregarded, 
and the problem is thought of in terms of furnaces and 
mills, not of firms and companies. This could be done 
while preserving private ownership, or it could be done 
after nationalisation. The important thing is to leave 
on one side the sterile quarrel about ownership and to 
insist, in the national interest, that the technical task 
of rationalisation be carried through, as the prelude to a 
thorough modernisation of the whole industry. A similar 
necessity has long been recognised in the electric power 
industry. There also, the necessary technical rationalisation 
of the industry is being delayed by arguments over owner- 
ship, in which neither side is wholly right. 

The only way in which these arguments can be brought 
to an end is by the Government abandoning its negative 
attitude of waiting until all the parties can reach agree- 
ment. It is not true that the state is an impartial umpire 
in these matters ; it is the guardian of the greatest interest 
of all. At present, as has often been urged in these 
columns, thé country is drifting into a position where the 
conduct of industry is dominated by the actions and the 
prohibitions of the state, but where the state has no policy 
to govern its actions. A Government that was really con- 

scious of its responsibility would survey each of the 
major industries in turn, and wherever it found that, on 
strictly technical grounds, some degree of rationalisation 
would open the way to more rapid progress, would insist 
on its being carried through—under private ownership if 
desirable or under public ownership if necessary. Output 
per man-hour is the foundation of all wealth, and should 
be the objective of policy. 


* 


An even clearer example of the effects of negativism in 
Government policy is the great growth in the past two 
decades of restrictive practices in British industry. 
Not only has the Government—in this case, chiefly the 
Board of Trade—failed to prevent this growth ; it has 


actually been encouraged, not least during the war. In 
1939, it was an extreme rarity to find a manufacturing 
industry where anything approaching genuine competition 
prevailed, where no control was exercised over either 
prices or the scale of production or the conditions of sale 
—and such exceptions as existed before the war will be 
found to have disappeared at its end. Even in the various 
forms of trading enterprise, where a few pockets of com- 
petition can still be found, the principle of restriction has 
made great headway in recent years. Moreover, this trend, 
so much in evidence in Britain, has been largely confined 
to this country, at least among the English-speaking 
nations. If there is some peculiarity of British industry to 
explain, then this is more likely, prima facie, to be the 
explanation than anything else. 

It would be inappropriate to recapitulate here the whole 
of the case against the restrictive cartel or trade associa- 
tion ; the argument must be confined to its effect on the 
pace of capital formation. The main purpose of all cartels 
is to restore, maintain or increase the profits of their 
members, and it may be that in years of depression an 
industry thus protected has larger profits and can engage 
in greater capital expenditure, than if it were open to 
the full blast of competition. It has been argued, for 
example, that the very tight restrictions imposed on the 
British steel industry in the 1930’s were the direct cause 
of much renovation work being undertaken. If true, this 
applies only to the particular industry in question ; there 
is no economic magic by which restriction can lead to 
a higher rea! income for the whole community, and if 
the steel industry was more prosperous than it would have 
been without the protection of the cartel,.the community 
must have been poorer. Nevertheless, it is just conceiv- 
able that restrictive cartels in heavily capitalised indus- 
tries may serve to keep up the level of investment in years 
of general depression. 

But this is the limit of the concession that can be made. 
In years of reasonable prosperity, there can be no doubt 
at all that restrictive trade associations greatly reduce the 
volume of capital investment. They are designed to pro- 
tect the profits of the industry. Fair words, of course, 
are spoken ; it is only the “ reasonable ” profits of “ effi- 
cient ” producers that are to be protected. But these are 
weasel-words, and the decision is given by a trade asso- 
ciation elected by the producers themselves. It cannot 
afford to have too many dissidents ; the managers must 
retain theic majority. So a firm has to be manifestly 
incompetent before 1t is refused the cachet of “ efficient,” 
and profits become extortionate before they are adjudged 
“unreasonable.” And if the existing costs of production, 
using the existing methods and the existing equipment, 
can be protected in this way, what inducement is there 
to spend a lot of’ moncy and take a lot of risks in lowering 
costs? Machinery will, indeed, be replaced when it is 
worn out, or when the slow and stately process of saving 
up cash to replace it has reached its leisurely conclusion. 
But the machinery-makers are also protected and 
cartelised, so that the new machinery is not likely to be 
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very much of an advance on the old. And in any case, there 
is no incentive to undertake any radical departures. If any 
member of the ring is ill-advised enough to try to get 
the cost of production down and thereby put pressure on 
his fellow-members to make themselves efficient too—well, 
he can usually be tripped up in his financial arrange- 
ments or brought to heel by some other method. In the 
sacred name of Security, no one should be allowed to 
disturb any established interest or practice. Why, somebody 
might be thrown out of work. 

There is, unfortunately, very little element of caricature 
in this portrait of British industry. So far has slump- 
mindedness gone that the whole economic process is 
regarded as a desperate rearguard action utter collapse 
rather than a constant pioneering into fresh ground. The 
entrepreneur used to be a venturer, but in too many 
cases he has become, in sad literalness, an undertaker, an 
embalmer of corpses. To this state of mind the purely 
negative attitudes of the Government, obsessed with pro- 
tection and blind to efficiency, have contributed, and 
continue to contribute, very powerfully. 


* 


For a bold and positive prosperity policy two things 
are necessary: first, that there should be adequate profits 
to attract and reward investment in productive equip- 
ment; and secondly, that there should be the most 
powerful and unremitting pressure to reduce costs of 
production, so that every keen mind in industry is on 
the alert to discover means whereby capital can be used to 
reduce human toil—the mechanism of progress. If the 
profits are not there, or not in prospect, there will be 
no investment and it will be hard to prevent the sauve qui 
peut of restrictionism. But profits depend on general 
prosperity, and that is the function of a Full Employment 
policy. To the extent that the Full Employment policy 
succeeds, the justification for all restrictive practices will 
disappear ; indeed, they must vanish if Full Employment 
is not to be a static concept but is to be transmuted into 
rapid progress. Nothing stimulates the formation of capital 
quite so strongly as the combination of prosperity with 
Keen competition. 

This is not the place to enter upon a discussion of 
the methods by which restrictionism can be prevented, and 
the good activities of trade associations be distinguished 
from the bad. But this is the place to insist that without 
some such campaign, there is only an extremely poor 
prospect for a Policy for Wealth. It is, tacitly, a bargain 
that must be struck between the state and industry: the 
State will do its duty by seeing that there is no recurrence 
of general depression ; industry will do its duty to razing 
the constricting earthworks it threw up during the siege 
of the early 30’s and thereby clearing the way for a rapid 
and general advance. 

The argument of this article has been addressed to the 
managers of industry. But much of it applies almost 
equally to Labour. This aspect of the matter will be the 
subject of the next article. 


The Co-ordination of Statistics 


N the past the function of the state in this country 

has been largely confined to treating the industrial 
and personal casualties of the economic system. In the 
future, however, whatever the precise blend between 
private and public enterprise that may be decided upon, 
the purpose of the state’s activities will be more and 
more to control the arrangement and the environment of 
the system itself, and so by conscious direction to prevent 
casualties from happening. For this purpose the primary 
need will be accurate and complete intelligence about 
what is going on throughout industry and trade ; and the 
secondary requirement, without which this information 
would be useless, will be the recruitment and efficient 
organisation of men capable of understanding, putting 
together and using the facts so gathered. It is not too 


much to say that the new economic policy will stand or 
fall by the arrangements which it makes for the collection 
and co-ordination of statistics. 

The recent White Paper on Employment Policy 
made the point strongly that the success of the 
Government’s plans to maintain a high and regular 
level of employment will depend “on the skill which is 
shown in putting general ideas into day-to-day practice.’ 
The critics of bureaucracy can only be convinced by the 
“ know-how ” which is shown by Government servants 
and by the actual results which their policies achieve. It 
is, for instance, plain that the success of an employment 
programme, which involves preserving a delicate and 
shifting balance between the supply of, and demand 
for, both capital and labour, must depend on the swift 
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and accurate analysis of approaching dislocations and the 
almost simultaneous application of effective adjustments. 

It is in recognition of the fact that employment policy 
will depend on there being a sufficiency of intelligence 
(in both senses of the word) that the Government intends 
to create “a small central staff qualified to measure and 
analyse economic trends and to submit appreciation of 
them to the Ministries concerned.” This body clearly 
cannot function at all without complete information about 
economic movements ; and the White Paper lists the 
following new classes of statistics which must be available 
if the efficient operation of an employment policy is to 
be made possible: 


1. Statistics of employment and unemployment, in- 
cluding quarterly or monthly statements of present and 
prospective employment in the main industries and areas 
in the country, based on returns from employers. 

2. Regular information relating to savings and projected 
capital expenditure by public authorities, and, as far as 
possible, by private industry. 

3. An annual census of production showing the struc- 
ture of the main groups of industries in the preceding 
year, including, inter alia, details of the quantity and 
value of output, stocks.and work in progress. 

4. Monthly figures of production, consumption and 
stocks, and, if possible, figures of orders on hand, based 
on sample returns obtained periodically throughout the 
year from large firms, trade associations, and public 
institutions. 


§. Annual and quarterly estimates of foreign capital 
movements and balance of foreign payments. 

The announcement of these proposed changes in the 
Statistical Service has already produced signs of restive- 
ness in the business world, for the danger that the Govern- 
ment’s proposals will involve the business world in 
a tiresome and burdensome overdose of question- 
naires is not wholly imaginary. If the machinery of 
investigation works no better than it did before the 
war, then there will be much needless delay and 
duplication. Without adequate co-ordination between 
all the statistical branches of all the Government depart- 
ments the necessary infermation will only be obtained 
by wasteful methods that would pester the business man 


continuously without achieving a corresponding measure 
of results. 


Nor is it only the amount of information which it is 


proposed to collect that acccunts for this restiveness on 
the part of business men. Even more, it is the kind of 
information that will be solicited. British business men 
are notably secretive about their financial.and technical 
dealings and records. Largely, this is an attitude of mind 
rather than a considered policy. It is well known that 
some men carry discretion so far that they withhold a 
knowledge of the size of their incomes even from their. 
wives or hide the nature of their work under, say, the 
comprehensive title “ something in the City.” At another 
level, there is the same covertness in the numerous items 
that are “hidden” in the average company’s balance 
sheet. Partly, of course, this distaste for publicity is due 
to more or less vague fears of “ giving the game away ” 
to business rivals ; and it is to counter this apprehension 
that the White Paper states clearly that the information 
provided for the employment programme 

will, of course, be treated in confidence ; and figures will 


not be published in a form which would prejudice the 
position of any individual firm. 


_ Even so, it is surely time that the business world recon- 
sidered its attitude to statistics. Secretiveness is not a 
stimulant to the competitive system ; and it does not, in 
the long run, safeguard a business unit against the 
“predatory” inclinations of its rivals. In the United 
States, business is more intensely competitive than in 
any country in the worid; but the American business 
man is far more ready to put his record-cards on the table. 
This is not to suggest that either the disposition towards 
secrecy or the disinclination to co-operate in the pooling 
of information is confined to non-official circles. It may be 
that the Government’s proposals will not meet with the 
unanimous approval of departmental officials either. 
Overnment departments have themselves a tendency to 
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autarky in these matters and not infrequently acquire a 
possessive .attitude to what they sometimes call “ our 
figures.” Even this attitude is not entirely unreasonable. 
The practical difficulties of ensuring a high degree of 
accuracy and the strict comparability and continuity of 
the statistics gathered are so great that the departments’ 
reluctance to delegate duties of collection and co-ordina- 
tion is to that extent understandable. Consultation in fact- 
finding may often mean either inexactness or delay. 

But these are only potential dangers and weaknesses 
which can quite well be avoided. During the war the 
statistical branches of administration have been greatly 
strengthened, and many of the fears which have in the 
past produced an attitude of departmentalism have been 
much diminished, if not swept away—though there are 
still not a few departments where statistical organisation 
is inexpert. 


* 


The task of refitting the Statistical Service is, therefore, 
two-fold: there should be an overhaul of methods of 
collection, and a new approach to the problem of co- 
ordination. Before the war, it was customary to regard 
the collection of statistics as a by-product of ordinary 
administrative work. Even the major departments, in 
some cases, had no statistical branches. This was true 
of the War Office and the Admiralty. No department 
possessed powers to collect such information as it might 
need—although the Board of Trade and the Ministry of 
Agriculture were empowered by statute to conduct the 
particular inquiries involved in making censuses of pro- 
duction and agriculture: 

More statistics need not mean more forms of inquiry: 
if co-ordination betweeii statistical branches is efficient, 
the relevant information may possibly be collected by the 
asking of fewer questions. It is clearly a great help to the 
precise use of figures if industrial information in respect 
of employment, production, earnings, etc., is secured in 
the same way by the different bodies concerned, and with 
some agreement as to the most useful periods to be 
covered. Before the war (as at present, in most cases) 
inquiries which might have been complementary could 
not be linked because of easily avoidable differences in 
coverage and definition. The Government is committed 
to an annual Census of Production ; but in the conduct 
of a policy of full employment even more frequent returns 
of production and employment will be needed. It would 
be most useful if they could be designed to match. If 
the terms of inquiry were common and constant for the 
two types of investigation the annual censuses could be 
compiled very largely each year from figures already in 
existence. 

The necessary changes in methods of collection and 
co-ordination can be effected within the existing frame- 
work of the Statistical Service. It would be quite wrong 
to divorce completely the duties of collection from the 
administrative duties which bring departments into close 
contact and good relations with those who supply the 
information. But collection should not remain only 
incidental to these duties. It should be the task of the 
statistical branch of every Government department to 
control and formulate such inquiries as are needed. The 
first need is to strengthen the staffs of statistical branches. 
This involves a wider and more generous recognition of 
the status of statisticians with commensurate improve- 
ments in remuneration and opportunity for promotion. 
Much new talent has been recruited during the war, and 
a nucleus for the new Service is already in existence. 

The trade associations are the chief repository of 
industrial statistics. For their own purposes these asso- 
ciations conduct inquiries of the most detailed character 
among their members ; and there is a striking contrast 
between the willingness of companies to supply the asso- 
ciations with the most private details of production, sales 
and orders on hand and the many objections raised against 
the mildest Government inquiry. | 

Should this work of the trade associations be duplicated 
by that of Government departments, or should the duties 
of collecting Government statistics be delegated to them? 
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If the Government could be assured that the statistical 
service of the associations was expert and complete, there 
might be much to say for a considerable amount of 
delegation. But the terms of delegation would have to be 
made very clear ; the form of the inquiry would have to 
be controlled by joint agreement, and the Government 
should have access to the complete returns as of right. 
That is, the securing of these data should be regarded 
as a Government function—albeit delegated. 

But in no trade can the delegation of this statistical 
function be complete. Private (that is, non-association) 
firms would object very strongly to co-operation with 
the associations in this matter. If the associations were 
appointed to be the collectors of statistics for an entire 
trade or industry, there would be a danger that the 
information supplied by private units could so be used 
as to prejudice their chances of remaining private for 
long. It is fairly certain that the collection of statistics 
from private firms must remain a direct task of Govern- 
ment departments. 

The machinery of co-ordination is also already in being 
embryonically. In 1941, the Central Statistical Office 
was formed to reduce the mass of departmental data to 


NOTES OF 


Certain newspapers are falling over one another to 
claim credit for having brought about the relaxation of 
the black-out and of civil defence duties that will begin 
next week-end. In fact, of course, the credit for this 
most welcome and symbolic relief belongs solely to the 
Allied armies. It was the capture of France four years 
ago that thrust the civilians of this country, and especi- 
ally Londoners, into the front-line ; had if that line had 
broken, even as lately as a few days ago the course 
of the war would have been very different. It is the 
liberation of France that now makes it possible to lighten 
the darkness and the labours. There could be no better proof 
of the imperative need—even apart from the two countries’ 
common concern for popular and national liberties—of a 
lasting and peaceful accord between Britain and a strong, 
free and self-reliant France. When the lights go dimly on 
again on September 17th, the worst of the ordeal will be 
over, and the assurance and sense of victory-at-last will be 
nation-wide. Defence posts will not be deserted. Fire guards 
will still stand by. The black-out will remain in reserve 
for twelfth hour raids. But the long night will be over. 


* * x 


Mehr Licht 


At Ease 


The Canadians have gained in battle the reward of 
their long vigil in Britain. The Home Guard, which shared: 
that vigil for over four out of five long years, have their 
reward in the absence of battle—for it was the existence of 
this national militia which helped to decide the enemy, after 
his first failure to overrun this country by victory in the 
air, not to try the hazards of an opposed invasion. Fittingly, 
the Home Guard will end their service as it began in the 
most dangerous days, as volunteers. There will be no com- 
pulsion either to join or to do duty. Wardens and firemen 
have been in action while, except as disciplined helpers in 
the air raids and bombardments, the Home Guard have not. 
But they have had the most laborious days of all. On top of 
their night duties, they have spent continual week-ends in 
parades and exercises, and the record will tell how they 
became highly trained and much-skilled soldiers. With the 
ARP men and women, they have written a page of history. 


* * * 


The Next Election 


There is some confusion about the likelihood of a 
general election in the near future. It has been commonly 
supposed by ordinary folk that the question of whether 
or when there should be a general election, for the first 
time since 1935, would arise immediately after the end of 
the fighting in Europe ; and this impression has been con- 
firmed by the assiduity with which the political parties are 
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terms that could be of service to the War Cabinet. Suc- 
cessful co-ordination between the various branches of the 
Statistical Service does not require a superior body but a 
catalyst. There must be a real co-ordination ; and it is a 
well-tested principle that co-ordination works most 
smoothly and most efficiently if those whose work is to be 
co-ordinated are brought together to do the co-ordinating. 
Efficient co-ordination could most easily be achieved by 
continuous co-operation between the CSO and a com- 
mittee chosen from the heads of the departmental statis- 
tical branches. : 

Internal co-operation is only one half of the story. 
Whatever form the organisation of the Statistical Service 
may take, the success of its labours will depend finally 
on the co-operation afforded by trade and industry. The 
Government’s White Paper proposals on statistics must 
be regarded as a most significant step towards the rehabili- 
tation of the British economy. They are in the interests 
of private enterprise itself; and it requires no great 
wisdom for industrialists and traders to see that, if they 
wish for public aid in avoiding depressions and idle 
resources, they must be ready to supply the facts upon 
which such a policy must necessarily be based. 


THE WEEK 


making their preparations for electoral battle. Local 
authorities, however (it is reported) have been told by the 
Home Office, when they have expressed their difficulties in 
preparing the emergency register of electors, that they can 
work on the assumption thai there will be no election this 
year. This is, to say the least, surprising, for it is hardly for 
the Home Office to decide. Mr Attlee and, presumably, 
the other Labour Ministers are under an obligation to seck 
permission from the Labour Party, immediately the German 
war is over, for continuing in the present Coalition: and 
the signs have been that this permission would not be 
granted. Certainly the break-up of the Coalition, however 
good the intentions of Mr Attlee and his colleagues, would 
seem to make necessary an appeal to the electors. On the 
other hand, it is constitutionally for the Prime Minister, 
and for him alone, to decide whether or not such a swift 
dissolution would be either necessary or desirable. He has 
planned the programme of “food, homes and work ” as an 
all-party agenda for the approval or disapproval of the 
people—which would seem to require the earliest possible 
election on the least possible partisan lines. Obviously, 
Mr Churchill. envisages such a programme being carried 
out by some sort of Coalition. The question is whether the 
present Coalition, even if refreshed by new MPs, is best 
suited, with its great Conservative weight on the back 
benches, to carry out this programme. 


* 


Unfortunately, Mr Churchill is tied to the Conservative 
Party much more than his national prestige really requires ; 
and it seems likely that, as a consequence, the election, 
whenever it comes, may be on the bitterest, rather than the 
frankest and most fruitful, party lines. There is also a 
case for some delay, if only because the reconstruction pro- 
gramme, though professedly only an agenda, contains items 
which are of a most immediate and most urgent importance 
for the earliest post-war period—before the election. 
Moreover, it is not likely that an immediate post-war elec- 
tion would be concerned with the real political issues ; 1 
would rather be a Victory March, with the Conservatives 
banking upon the fame of Mr Churchill, and the Labour 
Party, though equally responsible for the reconstruction 
programme, left somewhat helpless. On the other hand, 4s 
many members of the Labour Party see, to remain in 4 
Conservative-controlled Coalition might be to invite the 
fate of the Liberal Party twenty-five years ago—whereas it 
is its members’ wish, instead in the next election, or the 
one after, to capitalise the trend towards progressive ideas 
which is much evident among the people. Altogether, ! 
seems an insoluble dilemma for the politicians ; but the 
probabilities are that the next election, even though it may 
be on he most misleading lines, may’ come very quickly 
after the fighting stops. 
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The Balkan Scene 


Two military events have dominated the political 
situation in the Balkans during the past few days. To the 
south of the Danube the Russian armies have reached 
the Bulgarian frontier; to the north of the Danube they 
have captured Brasov, a Rumanian town beyond the main 
chain of the Transylvanian Alps. The impact of the Russian 
advance in the south on Bulgaria’s political life became 
clear, when a week ago the Bagryanov Government resigned 
and was replaced by the Government of Muraviev. The 
latter announced a comprehensive programme of internal 
democratisation (similar to that which King Michael of 
Rumania had outlined in his proclamation); and expressed 
the desire of his Government to adhere to “strict and 
genuine neutrality.” On Tuesday night, the Soviet Govern- 
ment declared war on Bulgaria, accusing its Government 
of allowing the Germans retreating from Rumania to escape 
through Bulgaria or to regroup their units on Bulgarian 
soil. Five and a half hours iater, Bulgaria asked the 
Russians for an armistice, after the shortest war in the 
embattled history of the Balkans. It is to be expected that 
this Soviet-Bulgarian crisis will be followed by further 
changes in the Bulgarian Government, as well as by some 
changes in the Regency, if not by an expulsion of the 
dynasty. The Russians will now march into Bulgaria. The 
paradoxical situation in the Balkans was best illustrated 
by the reports about clashes between the Bulgars and the 
Germans which occurred at the time: when Bulgaria 
suddenly found itself in a state of war with Russia. The 
capture of Brasov, beyond the Transylvanian Alps, has not 
yet been followed by any startling political development. 
But its significance consists in the fact that, even before 
they reached the Iron Gate, the Russians had already opened 
a road that leads into the Banat and the Hungarian Plain. 
The range of the Balkan earthquake is spreading ; and it 
may reach Budapest sooner than was expected. 


x * x 


The Unrepentant Satellite 


The logic that governs the behaviour of the various 
satellites of the Germans and the attitude of the Great 
Powers towards them is one of the strangest diplomatic 
puzzles. Announcing Finland’s break with Germany last 
Saturday, the new Finnish Prime Minister, Mr Hackzell, 
gave an extremely “realistic” account of the German- 
Finnish alliance. The Finns, he said, fought on Germany’s 
side as long as they hoped that Germany would win. Fin- 
land decided to sue for peace when the signs of Germany’s 
defeat became unmistakable. There was not the slightest 
trace of repentance in Mr Hackzell’s speech. On the con- 
trary, he warmly recalled Finland’s brotherhood-in-arms 
with Germany and spoke of the good memories which the 
Germans would leave behind in Finland if they withdrew 
their forces before September 15th, the date fixed by the 
Russians. Yet this unrepentant satellite has been treated by 
the Russians with real generosity. No demand for uncon- 
ditional surrender has been made. The Russians will pro- 
bably not lay down coriditions harsher than those presented 
to Finland earlier in the year. Finland has not been asked 
to abandon neutrality. If the Germans withdraw in time, 
which they have apparently agreed to do, there will be no 
Russian occupation of Finland. The Russian consent to 
allow six German divisions to leave Finland unmolested is 
due to the fact that wherever those divisions go to they will 
either be vulnerable to attacks en route or, if they retreat 
into Norway, they will be to all intents and purposes immo- 
bilised. Hitler will not be able to use them as reinforce- 
Ments on any front. The most difficult issue between Russia 
and Finland is still the problem of reparations, which 
accounts for the fact that the Finnish mission to Moscow 
includes many economic experts. It can be assumed that, 
on the issue of reparations, the Russians will remain adamant 
to the end ; and it will be interesting to see the form that 
the eventual reparation payments will take. 


* * * 


Liberation in the Low Countries 


Belgium has been all but liberated in a few days. 
The liberation of the remaining part and of Holland cannot 
be long delayed. While pockets of German resistance may 
cause some trouble, it seems likely that the rapid Allied 
advance will not be delayed before the German frontier. 
The Governments of these two countries and of Luxem- 
bourg are expected to leave London at any moment to take 
up the administration of their country where it was severed 
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so abruptly more than four years ago. In the Low Countries 
themselves, the arrival of Allied forces has been followed 
by a spontaneous movement to restore the officials of the 
local government who had been removed by the Germans. 
The Burgomaster of Brussels, deposed by the Germans and 
then forced to live quietly in a village outside the town, has 
returned to his rejoicing city. This will mean that the work 
of the Civil Affairs Commission in deciding which are to be 
regarded as the legal authorities with whom the Allies can 
deal will be made much easier. The transitional period 
when the Commission would have acted as intermediary 
between the Belgian Government and the Allied military 
command will be greatly shortened and the Government 
and the Commission should soon be working side by side. 
The situation clearly differs from that in liberated France. 
There, the Provisional Government was evolved indepen- 
dently of the pre-war political system and of Vichy. In Bel- 
gium, the Government could hardly be held responsible for 
defeat, and it was generally accepted as the representative 
abroad of the Belgian hope of ultimate freedom. M. Pierlot 
has gone back to report as soon as possible to his Parliament 
and to strengthen his Cabinet by the co-option of leaders 
of the resistance. The Government was originally a coalition 
of Socialist and Catholic parties and, as most of the 
resistance groups are Socialist, Communist or non-political, 
there should be no difficulty in constructing a temporary 
Government acceptable to the people. The Degrelle Fascist 
Party has been thoroughly discredited by its collaboration 
with the Germans ; and Belgian politics should be troubled 
no more by the Rexists—although it is possible that the 
movement may continue to work underground and in other 
forms. The constitutional dilemma caused by the removal 
of King Leopold to Germany will make necessary some 
adaptation of the existing law. It seems likely that Prince 
Charles, the Prince de Liége, will act for the King where 
necessary, until King Leopold can be released. 


* ad * 
The Size of the Arsenal 


President Roosevelt’s sixteenth Lend-Lease report to 
Congress, for the second quarter of this year, is impressive 
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not only for the size of supplies made available to the other 
members of the United Nations, but also for their direct 
contribution to the decisive victories of this summer on 
the numerous battle fronts. During the three months ended 
on June 30th, American Lend-Lease supplies were valued 
at $4,045 million’; the cumulative total of supplies since 
March, 1941, is no less than $28,270 million, equivalent to 
about 15 per cent of America’s total expenditure on defence 
during that period. Some 54 per cent of these supplies con- 
sisted of munitions, 21 per cent of industrial materials and 
products, 13 per cent of foodstuffs and 12 per cent of 
miscellaneous goods and services. Of all the munitions pro- 
duced in the United States, 15 per cent were transferred to 
the Allies by way of Lend-Lease, 3 per cent were purchased 
for cash and 82 per cent were retained by the United States. 
But the ultimate recipients of Lend-Lease supplies, the 
President said, are not the Allies; they are the Germans 
and the Japanese whom the Allies are able to kill or capture 
by using these supplies. A rapid “tour” of the battlefields 
enabled the President to prove his statement. He listed the 
supplies sent to each of them, and he demonstrated the 
decisive part played by American supplies in the great 
victories achieved in France, Italy, Russia and in the Far 
East. Nor did he belittle the efforts of other countries. 
America has received Lend-Lease in reverse to the extent 
of over $3,000 million, mainly from this country ; this com- 
pares with Lend-Lease shipments to the United Kingdom 
of some $9,322 million, but it must be remembered that 
the population of the United States is two and three-quarters 
that of this country. Man for man, the difference is not 
unduly large. Mr Roosevelt paid tribute to the war produc- 
tion of this country, and to the sacrifices made by Britain’s 
workers in accepting a lower standard of living. Perhaps 
the most significant conclusion from the President’s latest 
Lend-Lease report is that America has been able to raise 
and equip at record speed a large and tremendously power- 
ful striking force, to contribute decisively to the striking 
power of its Allies by way of Lend-Lease supplies, and to 
do all this without reducing the volume of consumption of 
its civilian population, and without reducing the value of its 
cash exports. 


* x * 


British and American Exports 


One of the most significant and, to British readers, 
startling facts revealed by President Roosevelt’s report is 
the course of British and American exports. Britain’s exports, 
exclusive of munitions, have declined by more than §0 per 
cent in value and by 70 per cent in volume since the out- 
break of war; on the other hand, the value of America’s 
cash exports during the first six months of 1944, at the 
annual rate of $2,800 million, was somewhat above the 
average annual rate of shipments during the four years 
from 1934 to 1938. In the matter of exports, Britain will 
therefore start from a much lower level than the United 
‘States after the war; this is a serious disadvantage if it is 
remembered that Britain’s merchant shipping fleet— 
normally an important source of foreign exchange—and the 
stock of its foreign investments have both been severely de- 
pleted during the war. No doubt, the President mentioned 
the facts about foreign trade in order to restrain ill-informed 
comment about Britain’s economic position and intentions 
at the end of the war, and in order to put the case for 
prolonging some Lend-Lease shipments at least until the 
defeat of Japan. He assured Congress that, in any case, 
American industry will enjoy a greatly expanded foreign 
market ; but he wisely emphasised the need for devising 
economic policies that “will make it possible for these 
nations to pay for their purchases.” But America will not 
merely be able to start its peacetime exports from a higher 
level in relation to pre-war trade than Britain ; the United 
States is also well ahead of Britain in its preparations for 
an expansion in the production of the goods of peace, and 
has, in fact, already begun the change-over. It would be 
ridiculous to deny America the right to utilise all surplus war 
production capacity for the purpose of civilian production. 
But it should not be impossible, through the agency of the 
(Combined Boards in Washington, to ensure that Britain will 
participate in some measure in the reconversion for peace 
purposes of productive capacity no longer needed for war 
requirements. This does not mean that resources should be 


set free on a strictly proportionate basis in the two coun-. 


tries. But it does mean that there should be no needless 
time-lag or difference between them in the curtailment of 
war production programmes. Any unnecessary delay in the 
resumption of British export trade, or in meeting the very 
urgent needs of British civilians who have sustained serious 
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war damage to their houses, and whose stocks of durable 
goods have steadily dwindled for a period of five years, 
would be unjustifiable—on the American President’s own 
statement of the facts. 


* x * 


Objections Answered 


The local authorities do not like many of the provisions 
of the Planning Bill. Their objections have been answered 
in various memoranda recently published by both the Tory 
Reform Commitiee and the Central Landowners Associa- 
tion. In so far as the local authorities argue that the powers 
and grants given to them for the redevelopment of blitzed 
areas should be extended to all areas, they are mistaking the 
purpose of the Bill—and it seems to many a wilful and 
specious mistake. The Bill is intended to hasten and to 
guide rebuilding where it is most urgently needed, and not 
to present local authorities with what, as the Tory Reform 
Committee rightly remarks, would amount to a whole new 
code of powers for land acquisition. To demand, as the 
local authorities do, that all land should be liable to com- 
pulsory acquisition by the accelerated procedure recommen- 
ded for blitzed areas, is to raise large issues which not only 
require a considered and unhurried judgment, but which 
do not need to be settled immediately. Their concession 
might, in fact, lead to the diversion of the country’s strictly 
limited materials and resources from the areas where they 
are most needed at present. 


* * * 


The Landowners’ Case 


The Central Landowners’ Association has, however, 
quarrels of its own with the Planning Bill. It is pleased 
with the clause which prevents development by the plan- 
ning authority where other competent developers exist— 
though planning circles think that this refusal to allow a 
statutory corporation to undertake the sort of wholesale 
development that was done privately at Welwyn Garden 
City is one of the Bill’s worst defects. But it objects to the 
ban on the creation of new freeholds in compulsorily 
acquired land (unjustifiably, since the real issue is whether 
such land should pass out of state ownership at all). The 
association naturally opposes the 1939 price level as a basis 
for compensation, and urges that the Uthwatt Committee 
itself intended “1939 values” and not “1939 prices” to 
be taken as the basis. The Landowners’ Association speaks 
with most authority and feeling on the subject of agricul- 
tural land. It urges that farm buildings should not, as is 
now proposed for the first time, be subjected to planning 
restrictions. Perhaps the pleas that such procedure causes 
delays and nuisance, and that agricultural efficiency should 
not be prejudiced “by the esthetic predilections of plan- 
ning authorities,” are too specious to be altogether con- 
vincing. The case is otherwise with the justifiable and 
inexpensive claims that new building and improvements 
carried out since 1939 should be paid for at actual cost, less 
wear and tear, and not on 4 1939 basis ; and that no land 
should be compulsorily acquired at less than its post-war 
agricultural value. 


* * * 


Compensation for War Damage 


The Government’s War Damage Scheme has been 
administered, so far, with efficiency and a commendable 
lack of bureaucratic fuss. From the start of the scheme, the 
War Damage Commissioners have laboured under big 
difficulties. Their first task was to clear off the large arreats 
of claims made in anticipation of the legislation which 
brought them into being. The long lull in the enemy’s 
bombardment of Britain provided a much-needed breath- 
ing space ; but the flying bombardment has increased the 
work of the Commission to an altogether unexpected extent. 
The strain has been taken without any sign of dislocation 
and, more important, without any complaints from the 
public. It is the Commission’s task to administer relief— 
and relief depends for its effectiveness on the speed with 
which it dispels anxiety. The evacuees’ lot is rendered 
incomparably more difficult when there is delay and un- 
certainty in the provision of documentary claims to com- 
pensation for lost or damaged property. In pursuance of 
their essential task, the Commissioners have very wisely 
shelved all delaying formalities. By the end of 1942 at least 
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2,750,000 houses had been damaged by enemy action, and 
of this total 250,000 were either totally destroyed or rendered 
unoccupiable. With shops, factories, churches, schools, 
hospitals and other buildings the total number of properties 
damaged during the major period of bombing was 
about 3,000,000. Recent estimates have put the property 
casualties in the flying bombardment at about one million 
houses. The two annual financial statements made so far 
by the WDC show that contributions (in respect of land 
and buildings) are well below payments out. In the period 
1941-42 (March 31st) the difference amounted to £10 
million ; in the following year it was almost £20 million. 
The figures for 1943-44 are likely to reveal a much wider 
discrepancy. Most of the compensation paid during the 
1941-43 period related to temporary and minor repairs, but 
the continued inactivity of the Luftwaffe encouraged the 
repairing of more seriously damaged property. When the 
accounts opened by the flying bombs come to be settled, 
and value payments for the whole war period are made, the 
finances of the WDC in respect of land and buildings may 
well reveal a total deficit greater than the £200 million 
tentatively fixed as the initial limit of Government liability. 
If this is the case, property-owners and landowners may 
be asked to increase their contributions. 
* * * 


Value Payments 


In its memorandum on the War Damage Acts and the 
Town and County Planning Bill, the War Damage Com- 
mittee of the Association of British Chambers of Commerce 
urges the Government to make a statement of their policy 
on value payments. It is recommended that owners who 
will receive value payments or “ converted ” value payments 
should be guaranteed compensation at a level sufficient to 
leave them in as good a position financially as if they had 
received a cost of works payment. A further recommenda- 
tion urges that a “portable cost of works payment ” (i.e., 
a cost of works payment in respect of rebuilding on a new 
site) should be awarded, where all owners of proprietary 
interests are agreed, on a basis not less equitable than that 
afforded by the WDC in respect of ecclesiastical buildings 
under section 69 of the Act. While the extent and variety 
of national war damage preclude anything more than the 
administration of rough justice in matters of compensation, 
it is very necessary that every reasonable care should be 
taken to spread the burden of loss. The equitable recon- 
ciliation of standards of compeasation will depend on the 
successful modification of “standard” pre-war values by 
“escalator” treatment. Absolute changes in the value of 
money and relative changes in the costs of building materials 
have already thrown the two methods of compensation 
widely out of account. The suggestion that claims and 
appeals in respect of war damage payments and compensa- 
tion under the Town and County Planning Bill should 
be afforded equal treatment has much to commend it. It 
would mean the setting up of a single tribunal for the 
purpose. On the question of “ portable costs of works pay- 
ments,” the Committee’s plea for equality of treatment 
with the churches is largely irrelevant. It was a particular 
and exceptional aspect of Government policy that deter- 
mined the course of action to be followed in the replace- 
ment of churches—an example of Government paternalism 
in the interests of religion. Quite apart from this, there 
can be no parallel between the monetary assessment of a 
church and of property with a commercial market value. 


*x te * 
Czechs and Slovaks 


_ . The rising in Slovakia, which has created a not 
insignificant threat to Germany’s communications with 
Hungary and Jugoslavia, has abounded in quite sensational 
features. Father Tiso, the head of “ independent” Slovakia, 
dismissed his commanding general, Catlos, for his alleged 
cooperation with the insurgents. Large parts of the quisling 
administration have been in sympathy with the partisans. 
Judging from this, one would think that the Slovaks had 
been definitely disappointed with the gift of “indepen- 
dence” which they were given when the Czechoslovak 
Republic was torn into pieces in 1939. Dr. Benes’ Govern- 
ment takes the view that, by rising in arms against the 

€rmans, the Slovaks have now as it were opted for their 
return into a reborn Czechoslovakia. It is also claimed 
that the insurgents take their orders from Dr Benes’ 
Government. The Slovak nationalists in London have 
vehemently refuted those claims. The Slovaks, they claim, 
are not Czechoslovakia’s prodigal sons now doing penance. 
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They fight against the Germans, but are determined to 
maintain their independence after the war. It would be 
wrong to generalise on the subject. The Slovaks, at home 
as well as abroad, are probably divided on this issue. While 
some of them look back to their association with the Czechs. 
without bitterness and certainly look for reunion, others 
may continue to dream of separate sovereignty. In this 
controversy, Russia’s attitude will be decisive. The Soviet 
Government, it will be remembered, has pledged itself 
to assist in the reconstitution of Czechoslovakia in its pre- 
Munich frontiers ; but it favours a more federal structure 
in the Republic than there was before the war. 


* x * 


Pacific War 


Admiral Nimitz’s campaign in the Pacific islands goes 
steadily on. Japanese harbours and airfields are being 
bombed along an ever-widening arc, and everywhere this 
invasion of the air precedes invasion by sea and land. The 
Philippines have now become a major target. The port of 
Davao on the southern island of Mindanao, with its neigh- 
bouring airfields, has been heavily hit, and the Japanese 
air forces are being driven back to the north and west. In 
the north, Volcano Island and the naval base in the Bonin 
Islands have been attacked from the air—an action which 
follows naturally from the capture of Saipan, 900 miles to 
the south. An attack from the sea, however, will have to 
wait on further defeats or retreats of the Japanese navy, as 
these islands are only 700 miles from Tokyo. Equally en- 
couraging are signs of increasing exhaustion among 
Japanese garrisons in the islands already partly held by 
Allied forces. In New Guinea, the chief object of the de- 
pleted garrison is to escape, either to the west and then by 
sea, or overland to the Vogelkop Peninsula to Sorong. 
Elsewhere, in New Ireland, New Britain and the Solomons, 
the stubbornness of the remaining troops is gradually being 
weakened by the running-out of supplies, by disease and 
by exhaustion. The slow defeat on the islands is undoubtedly 
quickened by the effectiveness of Allied attacks by air and 
sea on Japanese shipping. A ship of over 2,000 tons ven- 
turing east of the Celebes is now a rarity, and the toll of 
merchant shipping is gradually mounting. In the three 
months April to June last year, 29 merchant ships were 
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accounted for; this year the total for this period was 70. 
By contrast, the number of naval ships sunk was less, seven 
against ten last year. This may be taken as an indication 
that the Japanese are withdrawing their much-diminished 
fleet nearer to home waters. Meanwhile, the gradual transfer 
of British submarines and naval craft of all kinds to Pacific 
waters may help to quell the wholly-ungrounded suggestion 
that the British intend to play no more than a token part in 
the Japanese war—in which their direct interest is at least 
no less than that of the Americans. 


x * x 
Advising Mr Morrison 


The Home Secretary is not, apparently, going to allow 
his Advisory Council on the Treatment of Offenders to 
think they have an easy task. The members of the Council 
were only appointed on the last day of the Parliamentary 
session. They have now had their first meeting, and have 
been told what they have to do. Their chairman will be 
Mr Justice Birkett, and among the 20 other members of 
the Council there is a good sprinkling of social workers, with 
representatives of law, politics, economics, local administra- 
tion, and the Church. In an introductory speech on Tues- 
day, Mr Morrison outlined the problems he is expecting 
them to tackle. In the first place, he would like advice on 
how the courts, and particularly the magistrates’ courts, by 
whom the bulk of criminal justice is administered, can be 
helped to make right decisions about the offenders who are 
brought up before them. The whole question of juvenile 
delinquency will cover another part of the Council’s work, 
and, linked with it through the present practice of im- 
prisoning young people with hardened offenders, the diffi- 
cult problem of reconciling the reformative and deterrent 
purposes of imprisonment. Mr Morrison extended an 
open invitation to the members of the Council to go and 
see for themselves the prison conditions which they will 
be planning to reform. Lastly, the Council was asked to 
see if it could devise methods of spreading ideas accepted 
by “the best instructed and most enlightened administra- 
tors, magistrates, lawyers and other experts” among those 
who will have to administer the law and its penalties, and 
among the general public, whose opinion on the reform of 
criminal justice will be a major factor in determining the 
rate of progress achieved. 


Letters to 


Terms for 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1R,—With reference to the correspondence aroused by 
your article “ Terms for Germany,” so far no single writer 
has touched upon the main issue, which is, that the restric- 
tion of war is not a judicial, but instead a pathological 
problem. War is the effect of a diseased state of peaceful- 
ness. Call this disease “ Nazism,” then the question is, what 
gave rise to it? Should the anwer be “Hitler,” then the 
next question is, what forced him to the fore and gave him 
power over 65,000,000 Germans? The answer is well known, 
it is 6,000,000 unemployed. And what threw these men out 
of work? A world-wide financial and economic crisis re- 
sulting from the victorious nations imposing on the world 
2 financial and economic system which did not fit its needs. 

Lord Keynes saw this no sooner than the 1919 Peace 
Conference was concluded. In his book The Economic 
Consequences of the Peace he wrote: “To what a different 
future Europe might have looked forward if either Mr 
Lloyd George or Mr Wilson had apprehended that the 
most serious of the problems which claimed their attention 
were not political or territorial but financial and 
economic .. .” 

Does not the same hold good to-day? It does not matter 
how just, how Carthaginian or how moderate the peace is, 
for so long as the financial and economic causes of war 
remain, Nazism will sooner or later break out again, and if 
not in Germany, then somewhere else. 

In 1925 Mr Churchill said: “The causes of war have 
been in no way removed ; indeed, they are in some aspects 
aggravated by the so-called Peace Treaties and the re- 


Empire Casualties 


Empire forces is 925,963. This number comprises : —killed, 
242,995 ; missing, 80,603 ; wounded, 311,500 ; prisoners of 
war and internees, 290,865. Of the three categories of killed 
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The latest total of casualties to all ranks of British 








and missing (together), wounded, and prisoners of war, each 
accounts very roughly for a third of the total. The casualties 
of merchant seamen in British ships number 33,573 (29,381 
killed ; 4,192 internees). Civilian air raid casualties in the 
United Kingdom have been 132,092 (56,195 killed or miss- 
ing, believed killed ; 75,897 seriously injured). The com- 
plete casualty total of fighting forces, merchant seamen, and 
civilians is 1,091,628. These totals cover roughly, but not 
completely, the first five years of war. They are up to 
July 31, 1944, in the majority of cases, but to the middle of 
August in the case of some categories of the Armed Forces. 
By contrast, the total casualties to British Empire forces in 
the four years and three months of the last war, which 
exclude prisoners of war, were 3,490,907, comprising 
1,089,919 killed and 2,400,988 wounded. The war has so far 
cost the Empire in total casualties rather under a third of 
its losses in the First German War—or, if prisoners of 
war are left out of the calculation, less than a quarter. 
On the other hand, the proportion of killed or missing 
to wounded appears to have doubled in this war; even 
so the total of killed and missing is only, to date, a third 
of the last war’s total. The war in Europe is not yet 
over, much less the war against Japan. But it would be 
an unexpected and unkind fate which now upset this com- 
parison at all considerably. These casualties are lighter 
than would have appeared possible to the pre-war observer, 
impressed with the destructive powers of modern engines of 
war, or indeed to any average citizen who attempted a cold 
calculation in the summer of 1940. This does not alter the 
fact that the totals are heavy and grievous enough. Other 
countries, especially Russia, Poland and Germany, have 
suffered much more severely—and the experiences of occu- 
pied Europe make plain enough that figures are no precise 
guide to the sufferings or even the losses of a nation. No 
calculation of world casualties in this war is yet possible ; 
but when and in so far as the full story is told, there is 
evidence to suggest that the world as a whole will have 
suffered at least as heavily as in the almost unbelievably 
heavy and localised carnage of 1914-18. 


the Editor 


Germany 















































actions following thereupon.” And in 1938: “I have always 
said that if Great Britain were defeated in war, I hoped 
we should find a Hitler to lead us back to our rightful 
position among nations.” 

In this scientific age the judicial method of restricting 
war is alchemical. Are we then going to return to our old 
sorcery of 1919 and once again bind the poison up in our 
war wounds—this time with hangman’s rope? Or are we 
going to play the part of peace pathologists whose object 1s 
not exorcism but cure? Should the majority of the letters 
you have received reflect the answer, then it would appear 
that World War No. 3 is inevitable, yet it does not neces- 
sarily follow, that Germany will next time be our enemy.— 
Yours faithfully, J. F. C. Futter. 


Limpsfield, Surrey. 
















TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1rR,—The letters published in your issue of August 26th 
show how profoundly some of your readers disagree with 
your views on the kind of peace to be made with Germany. 

Mr L. J. Cadbury agrees that the Carthaginian Peace 
was entirely successful, but asks “ Does the most fire-eating 
Allied national really propose to go to these lengths with 
Germany? ” 

There is a method of destroying Germany as effectively 
as Carthage was destroyed without the physical destruction 
of a single individual. 

Most of the Allied nationals would doubtless approve 
in principle to the annexation of some German territory. 
Why not go a stage further and parcel out the whole 
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German Empire? The German language would be replaced 
by ‘the languages of the succession states. Germany as a 
nation would disappear and, except for the dialects surviving 
in Austria and part of Switzerland, the German language 
would be relegated to the classics. 

This would be the modern equivalent of a Carthaginian 
Peace, and in my opinion only such total destruction of 
Germany will be effective in destroying future German 
aggression. 

When Germany succumbs, the Allied Powers will be 
all-powerful, and it only needs agreement among themselves 
to make such a peace possible. 

In their first flush of victory the Nazis boasted that they 
would settle the fate of Europe and the world for a thousand 
years. Let us take a leaf from their book and give them a 
totalitarian peace, such as they would have made if they had 
been victorious.—Yours faithfully, J. LANDMAN. 

London, W.1. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—Referring to the correspondence published in your 
issue of August 26, 1944, concerning your leader “Terms 
for Germany,” I would like to point out that the 
Carthaginian treaties of St. Germain and Trianon, while 
crushing Austria and Hungary, did not in the long run 
benefit Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia and Rumania nor, for 
that matter, Italy and Poland. Carthaginian terms, amply 
justified by her conduct, could be imposed on Germany, but 
this would ensure that Europe will never rise again. 

Taken by itself, the problem of Germany is insoluble. The 
maintenance of future peace, however, depends primarily 
not so much on Germany as on the solution of the Polish- 
Baltic, Danubian and Balkan questions. If a real working 
order can be inaugurated in these regions, good relations 
between Britain and the USA and Russia could be main- 
tained, and Germany permanently reduced to the status of a 
second-rate Power. Lacking settlements which will safe- 
guard security and prosperity for those small nations, there 
is no doubt that the Germans will not fail to restart their 
well-known practices.—Yours faithfully, 


Highgate, N.6. LEO GESTETNER. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—As you have printed so many letters disagreeing 
with your leading article “Terms for Germany,” may I for 
one say that I believe you are entirely right. 

To-day we see Germany in the blackest colours. I think 
we are justified in doing so. Yet what likelihood is there 
that in another twenty or thirty years, when Germany has 
for long been disarmed and helpless, when a new dispo- 
sition of forces confronts us in Europe, we shall still keep 
the crimes and aggressions of the Nazis in the front part 
of our minds? Did not some of us condemn the very 
moderate treaty of Versailles almost as soon as it was made? 
Did not others of us help the Nazis to rearm? Did not our 
Government, after Munich, negotiate a trade agreement with 
them at the expense of the USA? Who can guarantee that 
we shall not repeat, I do not say exactly these things, but 
something like them? Or, if not ourselves, then that Russia 
or America will do so? Let those who deny this indignantly 
stop and reflect on the changes that history brings. 

The only solution to the German problem is to cure the 
Germans. To-day we are showing that aggression does not 
pay—that is the first part of the cure. But to-morrow we 
must show that good conduct and a civilised attitude bring 
rewards—that is the second and equally essential part. Let 
us then punish crimes that can be traced to individuals: 
let us exact suitable reparations and apply such precautions 
as may be feasible: but let us also bear in mind that the 
one over-riding requirement of the peace treaty, on which 
alone it will be judged by our successors, is that it should 
create conditions in which the German people can live, work 
and respect themselves as equal members of the European 
family.—Yours truly, GERALD BRENAN. 


Marlborough, Wilts. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—* Every country,” writes Dr Drucker, “is responsible 
for its leaders.” In other words: Hitler and the Nazis rule 
Germany ; therefore they reflect the will of the German 
people ; therefore all Germans are Nazis. Dr Drucker sup- 
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ports the Nazis’ myth of the monolithic Nazi State which 
has been recently so rudely debunked by highly placed 
members of an essential part of the German State apparatus. 

However, it did not require the “ revolt of the Generals ” 
for one to recognise this as a myth. The following voting 
figures show clearly that, up to March, 1933 (after Hitler 
became Chancellor, January, 1933), the majority of Germans 
opposed Hitler: 














| a “ Communists | Republic | Nazis Nationalists 
1928 ...... 9,151,000 3,263,000 8,838,000 809,711 4,380,000 
FO ios 0: 8,572,000 4,587,000 8,054,000 6,401,000 2,458,000 
1932 (July) | 7,951,000 5,278,100 6,581,000 | 13,732,000 2,172,000 
» (Nov.) | 7,247,000 5,974,000 6,313,000 | 11,713,000 3,064,000 
1933 (Mar.) | 7,176,000 4,845,000 i 6,260,000 | 17,265,000 3» 132, 000 





After Hitler became "Chancellor, and before the election 
of March, 1933, a campaign of terrorism against, and violent 
oppression of, the Socialist and Communist opposition was 
waged. No observer in Germany, with any claim to 
objectivity, failed to realise that the Nazi Party played not 
merely with marked cards—but with guns by their hands. 
Yet even in these conditions 18 million odd German men 
and women voted against Hitler, while a minority of 17 
million odd voted directly for him! 

That Hitlerism is by no means the “ natural” expression 
of the German people’s will is surely made clear by the 
measures taken by the Nazis to crush all political, or even 
potentially political, opposition, and to forever prevent any 
such opposition from again crystallising—Yours faithfully, 


London, S.W. 11. H. Dewar. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


SiR,—Arising out of the correspondence in your columns 
of August 26th, may I be allowed to ask two questions? 

First, there is much use of the word “ Peace.” Does not 
an Armistice usually precede a Peace? And why should 
there be any peace with Germany for, say, ten years or 
more, so as to give us all breathing time during which we 
can only hope she can get rid of her gangsters big and 
small, overcome the internal dissensions and killings that 
are bound to arise over the next few years, and possibly 
develop gradually some form of stable and reasonably trust- 
worthy democratic Government under honest, decent but 
strong leadership? 

Secondly, there is constant mention of the word “ Dis- 
armament.” What is disarmament in these highly technical 
times? It not only embraces material but mental planning 
and experimentation. While the Allies are destroying 
German guns, airplanes and so on, the German General Staff, 
their boys in the back room and the industrialists wjll be pre- 
paring their plans and experimenting for V5 to V15 with- 
out the people of the world being aware of what is going 
on in the cellars or forest wilds of Germany. 

On the last occasion, say what one will, she was not dis- 
armed materially or mentally, nor had she any really stable 
Government until the Nazis came into their own. Added 
to this, the General Staff never stopped functioning, while 
internal strife and small foreign wars (the Chaco, Spain, 
Abyssinia, &c.), gave the fighting elements, Abyssinia, &c.), gave the fighting elements, young and old, and old, 
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continuous opportunity over two decades to keep their 
hand in for practice and experimentation. 

On this occasion, and for the sake of the youngsters, let 
us hope that the Allies will face up to long-term reality in 
dealing with this whole question.—Yours faithfully, 


London, S.W. 1. G. J. SCOVELL. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—The recent correspondence following your article 
“Terms for Germany” appears largely to miss the main 
point of the submission. 

As I see it, your view is that the peace terms must not only 
be such as to preclude Germany from entering into another 
war in our time, but must be of a kind certain to be enforced 
by succeeding generations, who will not have the penalties 
of false sentiment so vividly before their eyes. 

Few of us would quarrel with that view, but most will 
hope that the terms imposed—while initially severe—will be 
capable of adjustment, so that a new generation of Germans, 
having proved their sincerity, may be permitted to take their 
place on level terms with members of all other peace-loving 
nations. 

Clearly some such hope must be given to Germany if there 
is to be any prospect of future peace ; but we have been 
deceived as to her sincerity before, and it is vital that this 
time we make no mistake. 

Fortunately there is one stipulation which can be made 
in the Peace Treaty which, if all other prohibitions are 
relaxed, will still ensure that Germany can neither prepare 
for nor wage war, and it is of such a commercially minor 
nature that its imposition could not reasonably be looked 
upon as punitive. 

It is not generally realised that mechanised warfare would 
be impossible without alloy steels, ie. without steels to which 
have been added greater or lesser amounts of certain special 
metals. 

These special metals, the principal ones being tungsten, 
vanadium, molybdenum, chromium and nickel, give to the 
steel the hardness, toughness or heat-resisting characteristics 
which alone have made modern armaments possible, and 
without adequate supplies of these materials no nation could 
contemplate war. 

Because of their nature, it is usually necessary before 
adding them to the steel to convert the ores of these special 
metals into ferro alloys (i.e. into an alloy of iron and the 
particular metal concerned) and, as a result, most steel- 
producing countries also possess a ferro-alloy industry. 

Since Germany does not produce sufficient of the ores of 
these special metals to supply even her normal commercial 
needs, it is clear that a complete prohibition of the manu- 
facture of ferro-alloys and the control of imports of these 
materials, together with a total ban on imports of the ores 
of the special metals would effectively prevent the production 
of armaments and ensure that Germany’s wars of aggression 
are not repeated.—Yours faithfully, F, C. MANNOx 


Hornchurch, Essex 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—I think that many of your correspondents are 
treating you hardly. Your point is quite clear to me, and 
I am sure it is valid. 

There is a myth which is being sedulously propagated 
that “ appeasement ” was a disease which afflicted only the 
“Right.” This is as dangerous as the German “stab in 
the back” myth. It overlooks the Fulham by-election, 
the speeches of Labour Ministers at the ensuing General 
Election and the Peace Ballot. It overlooks, too, the happy 
visits of Sunday-school parties to Germany, during which 
the Hitler Jugend, strictly to order, showed off the Germany 
which Hitler and his predecessors did not create. It over- 
looks further that the attacks on Lord Vansittart, who 
knows what he is talking about, come mainly from the 
“Left.” 

What is now happening at Dumbarton Woods has a 
bearing on this issue. A friend said to me years ago, “ The 
trouble about the League of Nations is that people thought 
they were taking out a fire insurance policy, while really 
they were joining a fire brigade.” I have never heard the 
point better put. The peace must provide effective 
machinery for enforcement, and must be so framed that 
American, British and Canadian voters now in their infancy 
or as yet unborn will fight or tax themselves to uphold it, 
if that should become necessary.—Yours, &c., 

Peterborough. GEOFFREY TOULMIN. 


THE ECONOMIST, September 9, 1944 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—Your article on “Terms for Germany” and the 
correspondence so far published seem agreed that the sole 
guilt for this war rests with Germany. The point at issue 
concerns the nature and degree of punishment. 

Personally, I challenge the whole basis of your own and 
your correspondents’ approach to the problem. It savours 
to me of blimpish righteousness. Neither war-mongering, 
racial arrogance nor organised brutality are peculiar to 
Germany. 

The problem of Germany is the problem of Europe and 
the world—the problem of so ordering social relations that 
men in pursuit of their vital needs, their rights and their 
vanities, will find their collective and their individual good 
coinciding. 

This will not be achieved by any scheme of punishment 
for Germany—Carthaginian or otherwise. It will be achieved 
only by destroying the roots of conflict among men: by a 
process of institutional changes that will take away the 
power of one class or nation to batten upon another. 

In making those changes the common people of Ger- 
many have as much to contribute as the people of any other 
nation. GEORGE LAWSON. 


Glasgow. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1R,—I enjoyed The Economist’s article, and I think its 
case against a Carthaginian peace is final, though it might 
have been put even more strongly. 

But is there any real objection to a generous peace? 
We have it from Mr Morrison himself, no friend to the 
Germans, that Germany agzressed because she was poor, 
and there seems no reason to doubt Hitler’s statement of 
January, 1939, that Germany must export or die. Why not 
see to it that Germany becomes prosperous and has a 
fine export trade? 

Your anti-German correspondents would object that it 
would be easy for her in that case to make a successful 
bid for world power. But nations are composed of people, 
and people who are comfertably off do not want to boss 
the world. People who are poor want to get their own 
back on the world, tend to hate the Jews and develop 
other peculiar psychological manifestations. I know this 
because I have been poor myself.-—Yours faithfully, 

Oxford. TERENCE GREENIDGE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S1r,—In his letter which you published on August 26, Mr 
Midgley writes: “Perhaps you think that future wars will 
be carried on without armaments,” and he dubs the idea 
“ fantastic.” But is it? 

Much of this war, both before and after 1939, has been 
carried on in just such a way, by propaganda, suggestion 
and skilful demoralisation. Almost throughout Europe the 
Nazi machine was at work before 1939. It is this that you 
call “the political war without end” in your leader of 
September 2nd. It is something to be feared as much as 
German rearmament—because the majority will not under- 
stand that it is going on. 

It is, in my view, quite arguable that the political war 
would be easier to counter were Germany to be partitioned, 
not as a means of reward or compensation to surrounding 
countries, but into constituent states for her own good— 
these states to have a customs union and possibly some 
common system of communications, but no other unifying 
machinery (no unified police or bureaucracy and, of course, 
no arms). 

The traditions of the old German states are many of them 
worthy to be remembered and might well prove satisfying 
to their inhabitants. Almost all the greatest Germans belong 
to the period before the Empire. 

Is there not a great hope of regeneration in Germany by 
reviving the traditions of which Germany and Europe can 
be proud—the traditions of a culture which flourished 
before “kultur ” was invented. Is not this a way to intro- 
duce into our policy that positive element which is now 
lacking but which is essential for a lasting peace settlement. 
—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, M. P. Murray. 


Bramley, Surrey. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Businessmen’s Expectations 


(From a Correspondent in Boston) 


= businessmen have no affection for crystal 
gazing. Yet expansion of their type of private enter- 
prise requires. much forecasting of events. The turn of 
the fighting finds them well advanced in the timing and 
planning of their post-war activities. 

That this looking forward is done with relish is indicated 
by their advertisements. These have gradually changed from 
the “ Whee-look-at-me-in-the-war” theme to pictures of 
the White Knight of American Business, astride his champ- 
ing steed and eager to be off to rescue suffering American 
housewives from interminable war hardships, by carrying 
to their doors new cadmium-plated, plexi-glass kitchens 
that will automatically cook the meals and wash the dishes, 
at the simple touch of lily-white fingers on two-ball-bearing 
push buttons. 

In this transition of business thought from war to peace 
certain time-table assumptions and certain economic limita- 
tions have shaped up. The current Harvard Business 
Review (Summer, 1944), among other publications, affords 
a basis for the following postulates :— 


1. The European phase of the war will end by late autumn 
this year; the Pacific phase by the middle of 1945. The 
initial stage of demobilisation and reconversion will continue 
until June, 1946, when the “ normal decade” will begin. 


2. There will be such an organisation of peace as will 
secure a tolerable world security during the decade. The 
United States will have an active, but not disproportionate, 
share in that organisation. 

This seems to be a safe assumption in the light of the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference. Secretary Hull has already 
let the cat out of the bag about the World Security Organi- 
sation. President Roosevelt’s endorsement is inevitable. 
So is that of the Republican nominee, Governor Dewey, 
although he may feel under some compulsion to advance 
a few points of criticism for the benefit of his following in 
the Middle West—who still feel they can patch up the 
hole in their window that the war has made, and once more 
aloofly peer at the queer world outside. But Mr Dewey’s 
principal adviser on foreign affairs is John Foster Dulles, 
a New York lawyer. and internationalist who has been a 
State Department visitor for some years and whose views in 
a general way parallel those of Mr Hull. 

Incidentally, this assumption indicates how casually 
Americans in general are taking extremist demands for con- 
tinued vast armaments in the post-war period, and the 
equally extreme insistence in some minor quarters of Con- 
gress for outright possession of strategic island bases. 


3. There will no no further shifts of enterprise from the 
private sector to the Government. ro 

This slips off the tongue rather easily, but it is possible 
that it represents wishful thinking on the part of business 
rather than hard realities. It is difficult to reduce anything 
so complex as an American political campaign to a single, 
simple issue. Yet if there is one dominant philosophical 
point of divergence between the Republicans it is the extent 
to which the agencies of Federal Government should be used 
in helping the people to meet the economic shocks of an 
industrial society. 

The position of business in this is clear. For years it has 
lined the highways with great billboards proclaiming “The 
American Way of Life,” and insisting that this “way” is 
one of private enterprise and Government laissez faire, 
Labour, in turn, has raucously dubbed it, “ The National 
Association of Manufacturers’ Way of Life,” and has ener- 
getically insisted that when industrial wheels slow down it 
is the duty of democratic government to do what it can to 
Speed them up, while simultaneously cushioning the hard- 
ships of those who suffer most. The Kilgore-George fight 
that occupied Congress through much of the hot Washing- 
ton summer revolved around the amount of money to be 
iven to those unemployed during the period of reconver- 





sion, and whether the Federal Government (Kilgore Bill) 
or States (George Bill) should disburse it. 

4. The average United States price level will be close to 
that of 1942. 

In relation to the previous decade the 1942 price level 
was quite high. It entailed wage payments and standards of 
living that exceeded any previous level of American experi- 
ence—even that of the lush and lamented 1920's. 

In terms of trade it means that American business is 
assuming it will have a high price product to sell in a 
generally deflated world. It conjures questions as to how 
American business proposes to trade competitively and 
reciprocally in the global markets that are from time to 
time so glowingly portrayed in the press. The answers are 
not forthcoming ; it cannot be said that American business 
is even pondering them yet. 

5. America’s average annual net income will range 
between $115 and $125 billion during the “normal decade,” 
1946 and 1956. 

This is a middle ground assumption. Liberals believe it 
will require an income of $130 billion to supply adequate 
employment and living standards. But a $115 to $125 billion 
average means that business contemplates a reasonably 
happy way of life. 

6. Finally, business assumes that the Federal Budget will 
be balanced. 

It seems to be agreed that the post-war Budgets will run 
around $20 billion (during the war they have reached $100 
billion). If this $20 billion is balanced with revenues, it 
means that the present heavy war taxes cannot be cut by 
more than half ; that the good old days when a middle-class 


‘family paid only $50 or $60 a year to the Federal Govern- 


ment in income taxes will never return. This family, it is 
true, can look forward to relief from the taxes that now 
take $500, but even half of that amount still represents a new 
fiscal era for Americans, and perhaps portends a more acute 
interest in how their Government is conducted. 


American Notes 


The Farmer’s Future 


The American farmer has enjoyed quite exceptional 
prosperity as the result of the war and, as is only natural, 
Congress, the Administration, and the farmer himself wish 
to see this desirable state of affairs continue. The pro- 
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tection of farm prices is already guaranteed for a two-year 
period after the end of hostilities. What is most encouraging 
about current discussion is the hope that a return to the 
scarcity economics of the thirties may be avoided. Then, 
measures of agricultural restriction failed to solve th 
“farm problem” and destroyed food desperately needed 
by the undernourished one-third of the nation. The war 
has shown that, when adequate purchasing power is avail- 
able, all but a very small proportion of American production 
can be absorbed at home. Department of Agriculture 
experts now estimate that, with full employment, 95 per 
cent of American farm produce will be consumed in the 
United States, leaving only 5 per cent for export. Mr 
Wickard, the Secretary of Agriculture, in testimony before 
a House committee, has stated that the three conditions 
necessary for adequate, permanent demand for all farm 
products are full employment at fair wages ; assistance to 
low income families in obtaining more food and textile 
production ; and the possibility of exporting a certain volume 
of farm products. Presumably the assistance to low-income 
families might take the form of the food stamps already 
tried out, whereby commodities declared to be surplus 
were distributed free to needy families. Where it came to 
more strictly agricultural policies, however, both Mr 
Wickard and Mr Jones, the Food Administrator, were more 
cautious, and emphasised such uncontroversial measures 
as soil conservation, the retirement of sub-marginal land, 
rural electrification, better roads, and improved marketing 
facilities. Both mentioned the desirability of the family- 
sized farm, and Mr Wickard insisted that the farm problem 
was primarily one of people, rather than economics ; that 
the main aims were the provision of abundance to the 
consumer and a good way of life for the farm family 
rather than—although he did not say so—the most efficient 
production. It is hard to avoid the conclusion that in some 
respects agriculture was over-extended in peace-time ; and 
that basic maladjustments have only been glossed over by 
wartime demands. It is certainly true that continued guid- 
ance of production in accordance with estimates of demand 
might avoid the repetition of unsaleable surpluses, But it 
is unlikely that farmers would stand for the extension of war- 
time controls. The result may be a heavy, if concealed, 
charge upon the taxpayer and consumer if the need for 
reducing the farm population and increasing agricultural 
efficiency are not met. 


Leakages 


The speciality of Mr Drew Pearson, columnist, is 
leakages, and he has been severely taken to task in the 
past by President Roosevelt. But his most recent effort has 
caused more than the usual sensation. In his syndicated 
column, Mr Pearson asserted that the resignation of Mr 
William Phillips from General Eisenhower’s staff was due 
to the demand of the British Government, who declared 
him persona non grata as the result of a critical secret report 
sent to President Roosevelt when Mr Phillips was in India 
as special Ambassador. This is a fabrication, but the effect 
of denials by Lord Halifax and the State Department was 
merely to elicit from Senator Chandler (who once said, “ I 
am neither anti-British nor anti-Russian, but I am pre- 
pared to be both”) what purports to be the full text of Mr 
Phillips’ letter to President Roosevelt in 1943, and in addi- 
tion, what he declared was the decoded version of a recent 
cable from Sir Olaf Caroe, Secretary to the Department of 
External Affairs, India, to the Secretary of State for India, 
dealing with the publication by Mr Pearson of excerpts 
from Mr Phillips’ letter. In Congress there have been sharp 
demands that the British Government should cease meddling 
in American affairs, and a resolution was even introduced 
into the House demanding that Sir Ronald Campbell and 
Sir Girja Bajpai be declared persona non grata. This has 
now been pigeon-holed. It is the election season, and on 
the fringes of both parties no holds are barred, no matter 
what restraint prevails at the centre. Indeed, at any time, 
irresponsibility is one of the cardinal features of the Ameri- 
can political system; and Senator Chandler is distinguished 
neither by his caution nor his discretion. What remains a 
mystery, and something of a scandal, is how American 
confidential documents and even coded British telegrams 
came to find their way into Senator Chandler’s hands, for 
him to make political use of, and to misinterpret in the 
most mischievous way. 4 
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Wedding March 


There is a popular American song, “They’re Either 
Too Young or Too.Old,” bemoaning the miserable lot of 
the war-time spinster. Facts bear out the catastrophic 
decline in eligible bachelors. In February, 1944, there were 
only 2,500,000 single male civilians from 20 to 44 years 
old, compared with 8,400,000 in 1940. This decline is not 
entirely due to the ruthless demands of Selective Service, 
There has, in fact, been a most impressive increase in the 
number of marriages in the war years. In 1940 there were 
about 30 million married women, constituting not quite 
60 per cent of the female population 14 years and older. 
In February, 1944, this number had increased to 
32.9 millions, nearly 63 per cent of the total. This is a 
striking change from the decade 1930-1940 when there was 
practically no change in the proportion of married women. 
Some of these “war marriages” unquestionably are the 
result of better wages and postponements from the 
“ thirties.” More, however, are the direct, rather than the 
indirect consequence of war, as is shown by the fact that 
the main increase has been among women under 25. In 
1940, 28 per cent of the female population aged 14 or over 
were married ; in 1944 the proportion was 33 per cent. 
About 2.7 million women report that their husbands were 
in the Armed Forces in February, 1944. Almost half of 
these women were under 25. Of the married women from 
14 to 19, about 40 per cent were married to Servicemen, and 
of women from 20 to 24, the proportion was about 30 per 
cent. But marriage is in the air. Even among men over 45 
the proportion of those married has gone up, significantly 
more than the figures for women of the same age group. 
This trend is not likely to continue for long. For one thing, 
as more Servicemen are sent overseas opportunities for 
marriage will fall. In the long run, too, the present march 
to the altar will prove to have robbed the future. Some of 
these marriages, as is the nature of war marriages, may 
prove to be less than permanent, although as yet there is 
no change in the proportions of widowed and divorced 
persons in the population. But in the years following the 
war, it would seem wise to expect a substantial increase 
in the demand for new houses, furnishings, baby carriages, 
lawn mowers, and all the other equipment needed for a 
large population of newly-married people, enabled for the 
first time to set up housekeeping. 


* * 


The Railroad Suit 


The most recent of the Department of Justice’s many 
pending anti-monopoly suits was instituted last week 
against Western Railroads, the Association of American 
Railroads, the Western Association of Railway Executives, 
J. P. Morgan and Co., and Kuhn Loeb. The charges are 
those of violating the Anti-Trust Act by collusive rate- 
fixing and by discouraging improvements in service and 
equipment. It was alleged that the two investment houses 
control substantially all the financing operations of the rail- 
roads in question. The case has its special geographical and 
political, as well as economic, interest. The West and the 
South have long complained that their industrial develop- 
ment and agricultural well-being were retarded by discrimi- 
natory freight. rates, which were used to maintain the 
industrial supremacy of the North-East. This is the last 
remnant of the bitter hatred of the railroads which charac- 
terised the Middle West at the end of the last century, and 
led to increasingly strict control of railroad rates, financing 
and policy. In the defence of the Western roads, it is prob- 
ably fair to say that returns on heavy capital investment are 
less in the more thinly populated West than in the East; 
and the position of the railroads has been very adversely 
affected by competition from motor transport. What the 
conservative Eastern press finds difficult to understand is 
the possibility of collusive rate-fixing when rates are con- 
trolled by the Inter-State Commerce Commission ; and it 
has concluded that this is a campaign gesture on the part 
of the Administration for the benefit of the South and West. 
If this be so, it appears to have been a successful move. 
The Middle West, Conservative and Liberal, has endorsed 
the allegation of unfair rates, although there is some doubt 
as to the wisdom of pressing the case during the war. It 
is their contention that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion now does little more than accept the rates fixed by the 
railroads. If this is true, Attorney-General Biddle’s hous¢- 
cleaning might well begin in Washington. 
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ARE YOU OVER 
I7 YEARS OLD? 


§ 

§ 

§ 

§ 

§ 

§ 

§ 

‘ro you are over 17, there have been no Black : 

Magic Chocolates since you were 14; and at that § 

age (if we remember aright) chocolates were chocolates § 

and never mind the name. 

But if you are over 17, the words “* Black Magic” § 

probably strike a chord in your memory. § 

Let us help a little. § 

A very plain box—glossy black, with a few white § 

lines on it. § 

Twelve different kinds of chocolates, in simple paper § 

cups, without any fripperies. 5 
‘Truffile-and-Nougat, Hazel Cluster, Liquid Cherry, 

Orange Cream, Strawberry Cup .. . heigh-ho. The § 

girls loved em; and the boys took no poor view of Q 

them, either. § 

And now, you say, here it comes—‘* Come Peace, § 

come Black Magic.” But nothing of the sort. There " 
will be a lot of pre-war goods back in the shops before 

Black Magic; for though we shall move fast, we shall § 

take no short cuts—no half measures, no skimping. § 

Don’t expect to buy Black Magic on Armistice Day ; § 

but when you do buy it, it will be as good as ever. We § 

believe it will be better, but that will be for you to say. N 

§ 

§ 
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Black Magic 


ROWNTREE & CO. LTD., YORK 
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WHITE HORSE 


still as fine as 
a fine liqueur 


Suppose that good fortune has brought you a bottle of 
White Horse, as sometimes it may, even in this fifth 
year of war. 

You pour out a modest measure of this genial spirit 
into your glass. What is your immediate reaction ? First 
you recognise the delicate and distinctive aroma of the 
White Horse you have known in times of peace. You 
raise the glass to your lips and at once your palate 
confirms your first impressions — that White Horse 
Whisky was never better than it is to-day. 

This is quite true, and here is the reason. The White 
Horse Whisky in your glass is a whisky of the past and 
was growing old when this war was young. Stocks laid 
down long ago, matured and maturing, provide the 
White Horse supplies for to-morrow as well as to-day. 
Whisky as great as the White Horse you knew in time 
of peace, whisky which will always be ‘ fine as a fine 
liqueur.’ 

The present system of regulated supply is an essential 
provision to ensure for you the enjoyment of really good 
whisky both to-day, and in the years to come. 


MAXIMUM PRICES :—Bottles 25/9d. ; Half-bottles 13/6d. 
as fixed by The Scotch Whisky Association. 


“When 


your 
tobacco 


smokes hot — 


take my advice 
aaa cool it ya with Grand Cut” 


Grand Cut 


FLAKE OR READY RUBBED 
2 oz. for 5/- 


Obviously a pipe of GRAND CUT alone 
smokes even cooler and more slowly. 


ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LIMITED - 1844-1944 
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AN ESSENTIAL OF WARTIME DIET 


STORED in this tiny capsule are two vitamins without 
which it is impossible to maintain health. They are ‘ protec- 
tive’ vitamin A and ‘sunshine’ vitamin D and, unfortu- 
nately, they are not always readily obtainable in a wartime 
diet. A daily dose of Crookes’ Halibut Oil—one of the 
richest natural sources of these vitamins —will build up 
your resistance and stamina and prove of inestimable 
value during this sixth winter of war. 











CROOKES’ HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 


Capsules—per bottle of ¥ 100—8/6 _Liquid—per phial—enough for 16 days 2|- 









The stageis set ... There 
Os X Y isa first-night atmosphere 
e in the radio and electrical 
COm p»w industry today. And when 
the curtain rises on the post-war scene, the star 
turn will be provided by the Philco Group. This 
new alliance of progressive manufacturing com- 
panies is going to play an impressive part in 
the development, manufacture and distribution 
of radio and television as well as electro- 
mechanical productions of the widest possible 
variety . . . The stage is set for the great post- 
war programme of the Philco Group. 


Ge PHILGO 2. 


PHILCO RADIO & TELEVISION CORPORATION OF GREAT BRITAIN LTD . P.R.T. 
LABORATORIES LTD . BRITISH MECHANICAL PRODUCTIONS LTD . HOPKINSON 
MOTORS & ELECTRIC CO LTD . BRITANNIC ELECTRIC CABLE & CONSTRUCTION 
CO LTD . AIRCRAFT & MECHANICAL PRODUCTIONS LTD . AERO ENGINES LTD 


Donington House Norfolk Street Strand WC2 


COUNTER 
ESPIONAGE 


ODINE plays its part in the detection of messages written 
I in invisible ink. This is one of the formulas for a de- 
veloping reagent: potassium iodide 4 grammes, iodine 
0.1 g., sodium chloride 5 g., aluminium chloride 2 g., 
glycerine 3.5 g., water 30 c.c. This is applied to the 
suspected letter by means of a cotton wool pad, and only 
in exceptional cases does it fail to reveal secret writing. 
Iodine is used for the development of invisible finger- 
prints. Farmers use it for increasing the yield of dairy 
herds and preventing animal diseases. Engineers use it for 
detecting heated bearings. It plays its part in photography 
and optics. In fact, the uses of this element are legion. Per- 
haps you have an iodine problem of your own. The 1opINE 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU exists to help institutions and manu- 


7 S facturers and its advisory services are free. 

a es 
ae lodine Educational Bureau 
13 STONE HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE, 


LONDON, B.C. 


CVS-I2 
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THREE NUNS 
SAVES MONEY. 


— because of its 


SLOW-BURNING CUT 


There are two special reasons why ‘Three Nuns’ 
Empire Blend Tobacco saves the smoker money. It is 
scientifically cut to burn slowly, each ounce lasts 
longer, you smoke fewer ounces a week. It is made 
from fine leaf which is favoured by the lower duty on 
Empire Tobacco. To enjoy the fullest pleasure of 
smoking at a moderate cost, take to ‘Three Nuns’ 
Empire Blend. 








mm . Three Nuns 


EMPIRE BLEND 


2/64 aN ouNcE 


‘Cut for economy’ 





Also THREE NUNS 
Original 
AT 2/40} AN oz. 
‘ The Vicar’s Choice’ 

















Issued by STEPHEN MITCHELL & SON, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. of Great 
Britain & Ireland), Ltd., St. Andrew Square, Glasgow. 465A 


AND WHEN THE WAR IS WON 


Back to the battle for markets! ; 


In the kind of world that will exist when the ‘ Cease 
Fire ’ sounds there will be no place for the old, narrow, 
economic rivalries. .We believe that the success of 
lease-lend has proved the principle of industrial col- 
laboration to be a working formula not only for victory 
but for a just and durable peace. 


We, in this Company, feel convinced that the same 
principle, carried over into post-war reconstruction, 
will not only furnish ample scope for private enterprise 
but will help to bedld that stable and confident kind of 
world in which enterprise can thrive. 


In the interests of all, including ourselves, we therefore 
invite support for this principle from industrialists 
and business men on both sides of the Atlantic who 
believe with us in International Industrial Collaboration 
for Peace. 


THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED 


London, W./ 


Grosvenor House, Park Lane, 
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ISCUSSION of the Bretton Woods Agreements has 
been almost wholly occupied with the merits and 
shortcomings of.the Monetary Fund for exchange stability. 
Yet it may be that the proposals for the International Bank 
for world investment will prove to be of greater importance, 
Certainly the Bank may have better prospects than the 
Fund of being put into operation. If the Monetary Fund 
proposals were not to be ratified by the United States and 
Britain, as might happen, it is safe to assume that some 
workable alternative would take their place. International 
trade will not stop if the Bretton Woods recipe for arrang- 
ing the relationship of the world’s currencies is rejected. 
Some other temporary system of exchange stabilisation, 
perhaps resembling the Tripartite Agreement of the pre-war 
years, would take its place. But if the plan for an Inter- 
national Bank miscarries, it is by no means certain that 
there will be an alternative to take its place. As long as there 
is international trade, currencies must find some relation- 
ship one to another, and that relationship must be rationalised 
into some sort of system—however elastic. But there is no 
comparable necessity for capital to flow from one country to 
another, however great the need for such a movement. It 
is all too probable that, without some international institu- 
tion such as the proposed International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, the international capital market 
would in the immediate post-war years be crippled. 

It is, therefore, some consolation that, in the present 
political temper of both this country and the United States, 
the Bank probably stands a better chance than the Fund 
of being accepted and implemented. As defined in the 
Final Act of the Bretton Woods Conference, the purposes 
of the International Bank are as follows: 


(1) To assist in the reconstruction and development of terri- 
tories of members by facilitating the investment of capital for 
productive purposes, including the restoration of economies 
destroyed or disrupted by the war, the reconversion of pro- 
ductive facilities to peacetime needs and the encouragement 
of the development of productive facilities and resources in 
less developed countries. 

(2) To promote private investment by means of guarantees 
or participations in loans and other investments made by 
private investors ; and when private capital is not available on 
reasonable terms, to supplement private investment by pro- 
viding, on suitable conditions, finance for productive purposes 
out of its own capital, funds raised by it and other resources. 

(3) To promote the long-range balanced growth of inter- 
national trade and the maintenance of equilibrium in balances 
of payments by encouraging international investment for the 
development of the productive resources of members, thereby 
assisting in raising productivity, the standard of living and 
conditions of labour in their territories. 

(4) To arrange the loans made or guaranteed by it in rela- 
tion to international loans through other channels so that the 
more useful and urgent projects, large and small alike, will be 
dealt with first. - 

(5) To conduct its operations with due regard to the effect 
of international investment on business conditions in the terri- 
tories of members and, in the immediate post-war years, to 
assist in bringing about a smooth transition from a wartime 
to a peacetime economy. 


The Bank is clearly intended to fit into a state of world 


affairs in which there is comparatively free multilateral con- 
vertibility of currencies ; it is the present widespread doubts 
about the likelihood of this state of affairs which has 
caused corresponding doubts about the practicability of the 
Bank and the Fund. It is specifically stated that “the Bank 
shall impose no conditions that the proceeds of a loan shall 
be spent in the territories of any particular member or 
members.” Currencies paid into the Bank by way of capital 
subscriptions are to be loaned only with the approval of 
the member countries whose currencies are involved, but 
in most other respects the currencies held by the Bank will 
be available without restriction. 

There can be no quarrel with the declared objectives of 


THE BUSINESS WORLD 


The International Bank 





the Bank. The desire to aid reconstruction and development 
and the intention to do so, while fostering the balance of 
international trade, and within the framework of a steadily 
expanding world economy, are unexceptionable and most 
necessary. The means by which the Bank intends to operate 
is to assist and supplement private investment—not to sup- 
plant it. The proposed size of its resources should not, 
therefore, be judged by the criterion of post-war needs for 
international investment. There will be other sources from 
which the need: will be fed. The capital of the Bank will 
in any case be quite sizeable—$10,000 million, which about 
equals the vast outpouring of capital over the frontiers of 
the United States during the decade following the last war. 

It is only intended to call up 20 per cent of this capital, 
but this does not necessarily mean that the direct loans of 
the Bank will be limited to $2,000 million. The Bank is to 
have power to issue its own obligations in the market and 
to use the proceeds to make direct loans. Such loans, how- 
ever, will only be made “when private capital is not avail- 
able on reasonable terms”; and it may be assumed that 
the credit of the Bank will be used primarily to guarantee 
loans made by private investors. This mechanism of 
guarantee will mean that international loans are placed in 
the countries best able, by the state of their balance of 
payments, to provide such capital, but that there will be a 
true international responsibility for the dans. The risk will 
be taken by all, but the actual cash will be provided by 
those best fitted to furnish it. 


*¥ 


But it is quite impossible to pass judgment on the Bank 
merely on the basis of the Bretton Woods description. It 
all depends on the conditions in which the Bank will be 
called upon to work. Its capitalisation might look much less 
than adequate if the Bank were saddled with the task of 
filling every prospective deficit in international balances of 
payments ; but that cannot be its responsibility. The tem- 
porary balancing of such deficits will be the rdéle of the 
Monetary Fund or of whatever organisation takes its place. 
On the face of it, therefore, the adequacy of the resources 
of the Bank should not be judged by estimated variations in 
international balances of payments. On the other hand, 
those variations in balance and the policies adopted in 
regard to them will have a powerful influence on the pros- 
pects of international investment and, most of all, repay- 
ment. Large international loans can, should and, no doubt, 
will be made. The Bank will be a most valuable and neces- 
sary instrument and aid in making them. But will they, or 
can they, be repaid? That is the crux on which the main- 
tenance, though not the resumption, of internaitonal invest- 
ment depends. 

If reasonable conditions for the much-needed resumption 
of international investment do exist—as it is most 
devoutly to be hoped—then the success or failure 
of the Bank will be decided, first. by the quality of 
its management ; secondly, by the fiscal policies of the in- 
vesting and creditor countries ; and thirdly, by the measure 
of financial honesty in the post-war world. Perhaps the last 
of these points deserves first mention. At the basis of every 
loan operation there stands the willingness, as well as the 
ability, of the debtor to pay it back. No ingenuity of lending 
technique, no freedom from customs barriers, no full em- 
ployment policy on the part of the lender will serve if the 
debtor’s policy is one of default. Some recent évents do not 
perhaps augur too well for such honesty. 

The success of the Bank’s loans, given the willingness 
of debtors to repay, will then be a function of the wisdom 
with which its operations are. conducted, especially of the 
judgment shown in chosing borrowers, and—inexorably— 
of the kind of world in which it will operate. In comparison 





356 


with these two factors the mechanism of its loans and the 
form they take will matter very little. The first problem 
will be that of selecting honest borrowers and constructive 
investment projects. The second will be to see to it that 
the creditors are prepared to accept the service of their 
loans in goods or services. The experience of the inter- 
war years has naturally caused this subject of international 
investment to be regarded in a defeatist light. There is, of 
course, no inherent difficulty in fitting the flow of inter- 
national capital and of the subsequent service on inter- 
national debts into the pattern of a reasonably well-balanced 
account of international payments. Between 1870 and 1914 
Britain invested abroad to the amount of about £3,700 
million, and, on the whole, those investments proved ex- 
tremely profitable. By and large, they were wisely chosen 
and brought profit to creditor and debtor alike. Nor was 
the slightest difficulty ever encountered in remitting the 
service of these loans to Britain, even in years when Britain 
was comparatively depressed. British money opened up the 
Argentine and British mouths ate Argentine beef and wheat. 

In quality the post-1918 international loans did not, on 
the whole, compare well with those made before 1914 ; and 
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the conditions were different. The loans often appeared 
under far more impressive auspices. The League of Nations 
had its reconstruction loans and Government guarantees 
abounded. But many of these loans were mere “ deficit 
plugging”; their proceeds were not used productively. 
Moreover, and even more important, many borrowers were 
not in a position, whether the loans were productive or not, 
to make the necessary exchange transfers for service and 
repayment. Debtors must be able as well as willing to 
repay. The multiplication and heightening of tariff barriers 
made it increasingly difficult for the loan services to be 
remitted. The readiness of the creditors—and for the time 
being that must largely mean the United States—to accept 
payment of the service on these loans in goods or services 
is crucial ; and this readiness to import as befits a creditor 
will in large measure depend on the level of national income 
and employment maintained in the creditor countries. The 
International Bank can play a vital réle in the right con- 
ditions ; and there is nothing in its proposed size or constitu- 
tion to prevent it from fulfilling that réle most successfully. 
It represents a hope for the return of mutual aid, economic 
sanity and political honesty as the principles of world order. 


The Future of Inland Transport—II 


T HE post-war aim of public transport policy, as of 
economic policy generally, must be to ensure the 
conditions of rising productivity. In the case of transport, a 
rise in productivity means the provision of an efficient 
service at the lowest possible total real cost within the 
widening limits of technical knowledge. What is needed is 
a system of incentives designed to ensure a flexible integra- 
tion of the various means of transport, in which the test of 
the efficiency of rail, road, air, coastal shipping and canal 
will be their contribution to national efficiency. 

In a first and fact-finding article last week an attempt 
was made to show why the pre-war regime of public trans- 
port did not adequately satisfy these conditions. It could 
not bring about the distribution of capital expenditure on 
the various transport facilities, and the allocation of traffic 
between them, that would have ensured the lowest total 
real costs. This was due, not so much to the inefficiency 
of the parts, as to peculiar technical, economic and legal 
obstacles. 

It has long been recognised that this pre-war set-up 
could not be maintained indefinitely. But there is anything 
but unanimity about the lines on which a satisfactory solu- 
tion should be sought. It would be naive to explain this 
lack of unanimity simply in terms of a conflict of interests 
between the various means of transport or of opposed 
political views. It is due in large measure to the complexity 
of. the problem and to the lack of relevant facts. The 
solutions that are advocated may be grouped under three 
headings. A large body of transport (rail and road) and 
independent opinion sees the solution in price competition 
on the basis of equality of opportunity. Among the less 
orthodox, one group (including certain of the transport 
interests) advocates joint price-fixing and a sharing of traffic 
between the financially independent means of transport, 
with “competition in service”; another (favoured by a 
growing body of independent opinion) suggests the creation, 
under the auspices and supervision of the Government, of 
a community of interest between the various facilities as 
the best and quickest way to achieve technical integration. 
The merits of these suggested solutions can be ascertained 
by submitting them to two tests. First, how far do they 
satisfy the criterion of efficient transport? Secondly, are they 
capable of practical application? 


x 


At first sight price competition on the basis of equal 
opportunity seems undoubtedly the most attractive. Its 
advocates believe that it would automatically ensure the 
right kind of “balance” between the various means of 
transport and provide the necessary incentives to technical 
progress and adjustment. If, for strategic reasons, unprofit- 
able facilities have to be maintained, or if, for social or 
economic reasons, certain goods and passengers have to be 
conveyed at prices lower than market prices, the cost should 
be borne by the community in the form of a subsidy and not 
by the owners of transport. 

The creation of conditions of equal opportunity would 


inevitably involve the abolition of legal discrimination 
between the various means of transport. This means, for 
example, that the railways would be able to enjoy the same 
freedom as the road in fixing its prices—they pressed for 
this before the war—and that the road would be .able to 
enjoy the same freedom as the railways in adding to its 
rolling stock. Such general regulations as may be necessary 
to ensure reasonable wages, conditions of work, safety, and 
so on would be applicable to all means of transport. The 
sweeping aside of legal discrimination, while not necessarily 
preventing the road from carrying an increasing proportion 
of the light traffic in the area of business where road and rail 
present in fact competitive alternatives, would enable the 
railways to charge more in the area of business where (for 
the reasons given in last week’s article) there is, for practical 
purposes, no competition—that is, the carriage of coal and 
bulky goods and, presumably, certain passenger journeys. 

The abolition of legal discrimination alone, however, will 
not create conditions of equal opportunity. One of the diffi- 
culties of the railways is that, in planning capital expenditure, 
they have to look much farther ahead than road operators ; 
the average length of life of railway equipment is about four 
times that of road equipment (exclusive of the roads them- 
selves, which are owned by the state). More important is 
the difference in track costs which, as was shown in last 
week’s article, is one of the chief clues to the success of 
the road ; track charges represent a much higher proportion 
of costs for the railways than they do for road operators. 

On this matter of track costs, the views of road and rail 
are diametrically opposed. Road users define track costs as 
the amount actually spent by the Government in interest 
charges and maintenance, and, on this basis, point to the 
fact that the total revenue derived from the taxation on 
public and private vehicles actually exceeds the Govern- 
ment’s road expenditure. Railway spokesmen, on the other 
hand, contend that the main reason for the lower track 
costs of the road user is the fact that the bulk of past expen- 
diture on road construction has been met from taxation 
and therefore does not carry interest ; that the petrol engine, 
in fact, has inherited a large part of its track free of charge ; 
and that, if the railways had “written down” their own 
track below its present value the railway user would have 
had to pay higher charges in the days when they had a 
virtual monopoly of inland transport. The difficulty is a 
real one, but none of the many schemes proposed by rail- 
way interests can offer an adequate solution. Most of them, 
inevitably, are based on the “ handicap” principle in that 
their object is to deprive the road of its inherited advan- 
tage. This applies to the scheme for the pooling of track 
costs between the various means of transport that has been 
recently under examination. 

In spite of the difficulty about track costs, it would no 
doubt be possible, with rough justice, to devise conditions 
of greater equality of opportunity between the various trans- 
port facilities. But even then it is doubtful whether price 
competition would automatically bring about the desired 
result—-that is, the lowest possible total real costs of public 
transport. 
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The second solution, which involves joint price-fixing, 
has few sponsors among independent students of transport, 
for it would confer a private monopoly upon the public 
transport industry. It has some adherents on the road side ; 
its railway exponent, Sir William V. Wood, president of the 
LMS, outlined the scheme in these words during an address 
on October 12, 1943: 


I consider that the way. is now clear for the adoption of 
complete equality in regard to charging powers, leaving the 
users of public transport free to choose the system they prefer 
to use at a particular time, thus achieving a natural allocation 
of traffic between the various forms of transport. It would 
permit a system of correlated charges, not necessarily uniform, 
agreed between the forms of transport, and that in turn should 
lead to a re-routing of various traffics, “ through ” movements 
of both passenger and merchandise traffic by two or more 
forms of transport and pooling of resources. Such natural flow 
would be very greatly facilitated by area fusions or associations 
of road hauliers (apart from purely local hauliers) like those 
already achieved by the omnibus undertakings. There would 
be competition in service to provide the stimulant to progress, 
but it would be regulated competition and not wasteful. There 
would be scope for expansion and for the development of new 
facilities for all forms of transport, leading to a balanced 
general scheme. One example is the electrification of the rail- 
ways for main line purposes. In the past, the lack of considera- 
tion of transport requirements as a whole, and the undue risk 
incurred in expending large capital sums on fixed plant have 
been the chief obstacles to such developments. 


Sir William’s ultimate objective is evidently the technical 
integration of the means of transport. His means are joint 
price-fixing and, apparently, a sharing of traffics. True, 
there would be safeguards in the form of profit limitation, 
competition in service, tribunals to investigate and settle 
complaints about charges and facilities, as well as alterna- 
tives to public transport in the “C” licence for the haulage 
of goods and in the private car and the cycle for the con- 
veyance of passengers. But would a private transport 
monopoly of this kind necessarily ensure the conditions of 





The Setback in Equities 


The country is now sufficiently adjusted to the Allied 
armies’ great exploits in the west for it to be possible to 
assess the effects on Stock Exchange securities. Although 
the extent of the reaction in prices was, at its greatest, 
much larger in some of the market leaders, the extreme 
range in the equity index of The Financial News was a 
fall from 116.9 on August 9th to I1I.o on August 22nd, a 
drop of 5 per cent. The weekly average figures of the same 
index, of which a chart is given on page 364, show a 
maximum decline of under 4 per cent. Meanwhile, fixed 
interest stocks improved by rather less than 2 per mille. 
An even less striking picture is presented by the equity 
share figures of The Actuaries’ Investment Index, also given 
on page 363, which is made up to a date a week after the 
fall had reached its maximum. Here the recession is 
approximately 14 per cent on the month to 85.4. This is 
still above the June figure. This index also shows that there 
were exceptions even among industrial equities to the 
general rule of falling prices, for the figures for investment 
trusts, cotton, electrical distribution and gas are all slightly 
higher on the month. So far, the picture is of a fall which is 
sharper but shorter than any of its recent predecessors. 
Owing to its shortness it is not yet equal in extent to that 
of last autumn. It is scarcely necessary to point out that 
events are moving much more rapidly now than then. The 
actual fall of August, like that of September and October. 
1943, was largely due to the technical position. Whether 
there will be a further decline or a renewed rise, and the 
extent of either of these movements, will depend upon how 
far the natural tendency for abundance of money to push 
up prices of shares—of which the supply is still fixed—is 
offset by doubts as to the intentions of the authorities and 
their ability to carry them out. The immediate prospect may 
be one of quiet markets with little movement, but it is 
probable that, in the comparatively near future, the upward 
trend will be resumed with rather larger fluctuations in 
individual prices and, perhaps, in equity indices than have 
been common in the past three years or more. 


Business Notes 
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efficient transport? And is it likely to be accepted as a 
solution by the public and Parliament? Even if the solution 
were generally acceptable—which is most unlikely—there 
is a great danger that, in spite of the best intentions, it 
would not achieve its object. There would inevitably be a 
tendency for rates to be fixed at a level that would provide 
a return on the capital of the party with the highest costs ; 
profit limitation would be to the disadvantage of the pariy 
with the lowest costs. The incentives to cost reduction and 
technical progress are not likely to thrive in conditions of 
financial security. Joint price-fixing would be a step in the 
wrong direction. ; 


* 


Both price competition on the basis of equal opportunity 
and joint price-fixing as proposed by Sir William V. Wood 
have as their ultimate objective a “balanced” transport 
system. In most fields of industry and trade, competition 
secures efficiency and the necessary technical adjustments, 
but in the peculiar conditions of British transport the 
competitive solution is not only beset with a host of 
practical difficulties, but it may also be a remedy of doubtful 
efficacy. Joint price-fixing and traffic sharing by an all- 
embracing private monopoly, though no doubt technically 
feasible, might, in spite of good intentions and safeguards, 
impose upon this country a regime of high costs to which 
the consumer of transport would take the strongest 
exception. 

There is a third solution, and it seems likely that this 
is the one that is most practicable as well as fulfilling the 
conditions of efficient transport. The basis of this solution 
is the technical (as distinct from financial) approach to the 
problem. Its aim is to create the technical conditions that 
will ensure the efficiency of the whole as well as of the 
separate parts. The form in which this solution might be 
put into practice will be outlined in a final article. 


Paris Bourse Re-opens 


A week ago the first of the stock exchanges of the 
Continent to be freed from German control, the Paris 
Bourse, recommenced business. It will, presumably, be 
followed in the immediate future by Brussels and after no 
very long delay by Amsterdam. Although these exchanges 
will now be free from the German yoke, their contact with 
the outside world must, for some time, be of a very 
modified character. In the first place, assets of the nationals 
of the liberated countries in Britain are still under the 
control of the Custodian of Enemy Property. Every effort 
will be made to remove this control, but the process must 
of necessity be a lengthy one in view of the difficulty of 
ensuring that no freed assets should pass into German 
ownership or control. Further, there is the question of 
protecting the value of the pound. It is to be hoped that 
there will be all-round relaxation of controls, but the 
movement is likely to be a slow one. There can certainly 
be no question of an immediate resumption of arbitrage 
business between the liberated countries and Britain. None- 
theless, the liberation is a large step towards an eventual 
restoration of market contacts, and it is probably a realisa- 
tion of this which has caused a considerable fall in the so- 
called “internationals,” dollar securities such as Canadian 
Pacific, Brazilian Traction, and International Nickel. It 
seems probable that, after a delay which may be long or 
short, the holders of such securities, or their Governments, 
will be sellers of these stocks in order to obtain dollars. 
Granted some freedom of intercourse between markets, all 
these will be sold in London so long as the price here is 
above parity, and, even after the recent fall, there is still 
a considerable margin in favour. of London. This argument 
does not apply with the same force to other securities, such 
as South African gold mining shares, in which the Continent 
is largely interested. But it may be the case that there will 
be some selling pressure in this market also. 
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Liberation Currencies 


The progressive liberation of Belgium and Holland has 
brought into operation arrangements made long ago for 
the supply of Belgian and Dutch currency to the Allied 
armies. In each case the notes required by the military 
authorities have been provided by the Governments and 
are expressed in local currency. A substantial quantity of 
National Bank of Belgium notes was taken out of that 
country at the time of the German invasion in 1940. In 
addition further considerable quantities of Belgian notes 
have been printed in England from the original plates, 
which were removed from Brussels before the Germans 
entered. An issue of new currency appears to be essential 
to the currency plans of the Belgian authorities because 
these plans envisage a recall of the whole of the currency— 
other than coins and notes of small denominations—circu- 
lating in Belgium and its conversion, partly into new notes 
and partly into blocked credits available for investment 
in long-term Government loans. The Dutch Government 
has made guilder notes available for the Allied armies of 
liberation. The notes thus issued by the Belgian and 
Dutch Governments will rank as part of the mutual claims 
between the Allied countries that will have to be cleared 
after the end of the war. The rates of exchange at which 
the claims are being booked is 176} Belgian francs and 
7.60 guilders to the pound. 


x * * 


Currencies for Germany 


The currency arrangements for the Allied armies when 
they enter Germany have not yet been announced. Three 
types of notes that would serve fur the purpose exist. They 
are the yellow seal Federal Reserve dollar bills and the 
British Military Autnority sterling notes that were used 
in the initial stages of the Italian campaign. Im addition a 
special issue of military mark notes has been prepared. 
All three may ultimately find their way into circulation ; 
the present disposition of the Allied armies suggests that 
the dollar bills may be the first to establish themselves. 
A rate of exchange between reichsmarks and the Ailied 
currencies will have to be fixed as soon as any sizeable part 
of Germany is occupied. The pre-war rate of 11 marks to 
the pound was at that time a wholly artificial quotation, 
and a nearer approximation of the true relationship between 
the two currencies was provided by the travel mark rate, 
which stood at approximately 60 per cent discount on the 
official rate. The divergence of price movements in Germany 
and Britain during the war years has not been considerable. 
The measure of currency inflation would seem to have 
been greater in Germany than here, but direct comparisons 
of note circulation and bank credit are vitiated by. the 
largely increased territories which, until recently, the 
Reichsmark circulation had to serve. The rate of conversion 
to be fixed between marks and Allied currencies need 
not, therefore, depart greatly from the former gold parities 
of 20 marks to the pound, with an equivalent of 5 marks 
to the dollar. It remains to be seen what will be the actual 
rate chosen by the military authorities. 


* * * 


The Price of Houses 


The Government was quick to freeze the rents of un- 
furnished houses at the outbreak of war, and has thus pre- 
vented, over a large field of housing, the rise in rents that 
would otherwise have taken place as a result of the growing 
shortage of houses and the rise in incomes. Since rent 
control did not make provision for adjustments to rising 
living and repair costs, tenants of controlled houses have 
enjoyed a special advantage. By contrast, the Government 
has done nothing to control the price of houses. Inevitably, 
prices have risen steadily ; such information as 1s available 
suggests that, apart from the temporary inflation caused in 
safe areas by the flying-bomb, the rise has often out- 
stripped the advance in building costs, for many houses 
are now changing hands at double and even treble their 
pre-war market value. During the war, the advance did little 
harm ; land and houses provided one of the outlets for 
surplus purchasing power--and for the speculator. But, if 
unchecked, the rise in prices will cause a serious problem 
during the period of shortage after the war. Prospective pur- 
chasers—especially those who cannot find accommodation 
to let—will be faced with prices altogether out of relation 
to the average increase in many incomes or in the cost of 
living ; moreover, they face the prospect of a loss. In 
the absence of general and sustained inflation, prices will 
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tend to decline after a few years when the housing shortage 
will ‘be less acute. The Government has shown much more 
ingenuity than during the last war in controlling the prices 
of scarce commodities. The Board of Trade has even tackled 
the formidable task of controlling the price of second-hand 
furniture. Why not tackle houses now? 

* *« x 


Furniture’s Future 


Homes, in the physical sense, are made up of two 
parts, houses and furniture. Despite the Government’s 
slowness in coming to decisions which can be translated 
ifto actual houses, aims have been expressed and prepara- 
tions are being made. Little, however, has been heard of a 
policy to provide furniture, without which the new houses 
would be useless. The demand for furniture depends upon 
the speed with which families set up homes, and it is likely 
to follow closely upon the execution of the building pro- 
gramme. The present demand for furniture is relatively 
small, and the utility scheme, in a fair measure, Keeps pace 
with a section of it, within the limits of a narrowly defined 
need. Those who require better furniture, or who are 
not eligible for utility furniture, have more difficulty, 
although the new price regulations for second-hand furni- 
ture have brought prices down to some extent. In the 
Portal house period of reconstruction, utility, or at any rate 
good quality furniture at reasonable prices, furniture will 
have to be produced in considerably larger quantities than 
at present. Assuming that each house would have the present 
ration of 60 units each for a couple, 15 million units’ worth 
of furniture will have to be produced. Designation of firms 
has been speeded up, and as the labour position is eased 
this quantity would present no major problem within the 
utility scheme, even if the programme for 250,000 houses is 
completed before October, 1947. The demand for low-priced 
furniture will not, of course, be confined to occupiers of 
Portal houses. Some 300,000 permanent houses are pro- 
vided for in the Government’s two-year “post-war building 
programme. In addition, some families who have been 
bombed out of their homes (some 4,000,000 buildings have 
been destroyed or damaged since the war began) and whose 
furniture is destroyed will want to refurnish. 


* 


The Government’s housing plans can only provide a 
mjnimum guide to demand after the war. The planners 
of furniture will have to reckon with a larger demand— 
probably a large number of the nearly 2,000,000 couples 
who have married since the war will want new furniture. 
Again, in addition to domestic requirements, furniture will 
be wanted in schools, offices and shops. The problem which 
faces the Board of Trade and furniture manufacturers is 
not only one of providing an adequate quantity of low- 
priced furniture—which must be given priority and which 
will have to be utility—but to meet the demand for better 
quality and more varied design. To bridge the space 
between utility furniture and freedom from control, a 
scheme for a better-grade furniture with a wider choice of 
design could be evolved. The recommendations of the 
manufacturers themselves (outlined in a Note in The 
Economist of March 18, 1944, page 380) for the gradual 
relaxation of control might provide a solution. Utility 
furniture has been accepted as being the best of a bad 
job—and it has done its job on the whole admirably— 
but no one would wish to see every home in the next ten 
years confined to utility or the dwindling and often hideous 
stock of second-hand furniture. Room must be left for 
experiment. The war has produced many new materials 
and processes which can be used in furniture manufacture. 
Some of them may perhaps be incorporated into utility 
furniture schemes, but some will only flourish in an atmo- 
sphere free from control, and especially in an industry 
which is a craft. 


* * x 


Exports of Motor Cars 


There seems to be a fairly widespread impression that 
the motor car industry will be able to go full speed ahead 
after the war on the production of large numbers of private 
cars. Doubts are, however, beginning to be expressed about 
the rate and size of the expansion in production. For 
example, Sir Miles Thomas, vice-chairman of the Nuffield 
Organisation, recently questioned the adequacy of steel 
sheet supplies, especially if Portal houses are to be con- 
structed in large numbers. (This point was discussed on 
page 325 in The Economist of September 2nd.) This week 
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Lord Nuffield himself drew attention to the difficulty of 
industry in looking and planning ahead, 
until a much-needed pronouncement is made by the Govern- 


ment on such matters as the continuance of war-time controls, 
EPT, purchase tax and labour restrictions. 


It may well be necessary, at any rate until some of the 
more pressing shortages have been met, to limit the manu- 
facture of private cars for the home market. On the other 
hand, there is a strong case for encouraging manufacture 
for export as a means of securing much-needed foreign 
exchange to finance essential imports. It might, of ‘course, 
be said that a large home market is essential for the adop- 
tion of large-scale methods of production which is neces- 
sary to market cars abroad at competitive prices. But this 
argument only holds good on the assumption that exports 
are likely to be comparatively small after the war. Is it not 
conceivable that total export demand will be large enough, 
at any rate for a few years, to enable the industry to sell 
abroad, if not the major but at least a substantial part of 
its output, to prepare some of its designs on the basis of 
export rather than home demand, and thus to ensure a 
permanent expansion in exports? In view of the prospective 
hunger for cars and the anxiety of the Dominions and Latin 
American countries to convert their sterling assets into 
goods, such a policy might, perhaps, hold out better 
prospects than is generally realised. 
¥ ? * 


Tilling Enters Insurance 


Considerable interest attaches to the statement, made at 
the end of last week, that Thomas Tilling has acquired a 
substantial interest in Cornhill Insurance. There is no direct 
indication about the size of the interest, but Sir Frederick 
Heaton, chairman and managing director of Tilling, is join- 
ing the board of the Cornhill and retiring from that of the 
Alliance. He joins, however, as an ordinary director and 
there is no other change in management. This would seem 
to suggest that the “substantial” interest is to be read as 
about 50 per cent. Nor is there any indication as to the 
reasons for the acquisition. One can infer from the past 
history of the group that it is not likely to be unprofitable 
and if, as seems certain, it is to do the insurance business 
of the Tilling companies there is an added advantage which 
may be expressed either as cheap insurance or an important 
expansion in lucrative business to the Cornhill Insurance. 
It appears that this company engages in all types of business 
other than life, so that the investment marks a considerable 
widening of the field of interest of the group. But Sir 
Frederick seems to be bent on expanding its influence by 
taking on only new fields of activity which have some direct 
connection with the central business of running road trans- 
port. In view of the large reserves of the associate com- 
panies, there would seem to be room for considerable further 
expansion without raising new money. This policy of limited 
diversification can hardly be other than beneficial to the 
group as a whole. As to the suitability of the present venture 
it may be recalled that Sir Frederick was the founder of 
Road Transport and General Insurance, subsequently sold 
to General Accident. 
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* * * 


Diversion of Railway Traffic 


The accompanying table shows, by way of a footnote 
to the article on the future of inland transport in The 
Economist of September 2nd, the ‘estimated rate of diversion 
of goods traffic from the main-line railways to the road 
during the five years preceding the war. Details are given 
for general merchandise and for minerals other than coal, 
which is largely tied to the railways. The tonnages 
originating in places where the railways have facilities vary, 
of course, with changes in the total volume of traffic. 
Changes in the volume of railway traffic due to variations 
in the total volume of traffic are, of course, excluded from 
the figures of diversion from rail to road. The cumulative 
loss in tonnage during the five-year period was about 
3,700,000 tons. Taking the average receipts per ton at 
178. 6d. for goods and §s. for “ other minerals,” the cumula- 
tve loss in railway receipts from diversion amounted to about 
£1,900,000 ; this figure does not, of course, take into account 
the loss in receipts due to reductions in charges made by 
the railways in order to slow down the rate of diversion. 
In contrast to the fairly even rate of diversion in the 
general merchandise category, the rate of diversion in the 

other minerals ” category rose steadily during the five-year 
Period. Unfortunately, the lack of data precludes the re- 
calculation of the rate of diversion to the time when the 
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first haulier appeared on the road. A rough estimate shows 
that of the freight (excluding coal) of 88.3 million tons 
originating, in 1938, in places where the railways have 
facilities, some 53.7 million tons, or about 60 per cent, were 
moved by road. In so far as the growth of road transport 


ESTIMATED GOODS TRAFFIC ORIGINATING IN PLACES WHOSE 
RaItways Possess FACILITIES AND DIVERSION OF TRAFFIC 
FROM Rait To Roap, 1934-38 


| 
| 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 
| 








General Merchandise :— 


Total originating tonnage (000) 43,240 | 43,329 | 46,269 | 48,189 | 42,394 





Diversion to road (000)..... 303 397 | 228 | 220 384 
DIG os ksiiinicdecnckveecs |. O70) 0-32 | 0-49: 0:46) 0-91 
| | 
“Other Minerals” :— 4 | | 
Total‘ originating tonnage (000)... | 49,307 | 49,228 | 53,258 | 57,013 | 45,919 
Diversion to road (000)........ | 33 | 112 276 | 328 1,416 
ONGIMER os coc ote recs ene s | 0-07 | 0-23 | 0:52) 0-58 | 3-08 
| \ 
Total (excl. Coal) :— | | | | 
Total originating tonnage (000). | 92,547 | 92,557 | 99,527 | 105,202 | 88,313 
Diversion to road (000)........ 336 509 505 548 1,800 
PE SEE Oe 0-36 0-55 0-51 0-52 | 2-04 

















actually “created” new traffic, the total diversion of traffic 
from rail to road is smaller than the tonnage actually carried 
by road in 1938. But it does provide a broad indication of 


the importance acquired by road haulage in modern 
transport. 
* * * 


Municipal Conversions 


The announcement of the Chesterfield Corporation 
conversion appears to inaugurate an important series of 
such operations with regard to corporation stocks with first 
optional maturities in 1945. The actual offer is to convert 
up to £300,000 of £470,000 43 per cent maturing stock into 
a 3 per cent issue at 99. This is the same price and yield as 
the Sheffield conversion of January, but the average and 
minimum life of this new stock are rather shorter, 1964-69 
against 1967-69. The offer is open until November Ist, 
and, as has been the case since conversions were permitted 
once more in 1941, any of the £300,000 not taken in con- 
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version will be covered by the Treasury. It is to be noted, 
however, that over one-third of the total is being paid off out 
of the corporation’s own resources, and it seems that local 
authorities are to be encouraged to reduce their replace- 
ments in marketable stock to a minimum by increasing their 
borrowing on mortgages. Read in conjunction with the 
Treasury scheme for centralised borrowing, this seems to 
constitute a plan for the reduction of all marketable 
securities of local authorities to a minimum. To some 
extent, however, investors, as a body, have the matter in 
their own hands, and the disappearance of marketable loans 
of large authorities seems improbable. Nonetheless, the 
operations to be undertaken shortly may show a substantial 
reduction in the amount of stock outstanding. The total to 
be dealt with, excluding Chesterfield, is some £51 million 
of some 23 authorities. The whole bears interest at rates 
of 43, 43 or 5 per cent, the largest issues being some £28} 
million 43} per cent London County Council 1945-85, 
£3,395,000 City of London 5 per cent 1945-65, and a 
Glasgow issue of £2,896,000 5 per cent 1945-55. Partial 
redemption of this block of stock and the conversion of the 
remainder into 3 per cent. issues must cause a further 
levelling down of yields on other fixed interest stocks, 
especially those of trustee status. 


* * * 


The Tinplate Scheme 


South Wales manufacturers are anxious that the 
President of the Board of Trade should no _ longer 
withhold his approval from their scheme for the 
elimination of redundant plant in the tinplate industry, 
which they have submitted to him under the provisions 
of Section 25 of the 1935 Finance Act. This scheme 
appears to have the unanimous support of the tinplate 
industry. Its main proposals follow those of the Essendon 
Report of October, 1941. The intention is to scrap mills 
representing about 30 per cent of the pre-war nominal 
capacity of the industry, thus adjusting its effective maxi- 
mum capacity to the 1937 peak production of 20} million 
boxes (approximately 958,000 tons); and to compensate 
the owners of eliminated mills from a levy on the produc- 
tion of the surviving firms, spread over three or four years. 
During discussions in 1941 the large groups agreed to scrap 
a percentage of their plant at their own expense and pro- 
portionately to reduce their claims for compensation, and 
it is understood that some such discrimination in favour of 
smaller manufacturers is embodied in the present scheme. 
Producers take the line that the solution of the redun- 
dancy problem must precede the ensuing scheme for the 
reorganisation and modernisation of manufacturing methods 
—an attitude which has the support of the Joint Industrial 
Council of the industry, the British Iron and Steel Federa- 
tion and the Welsh Reconstruction Advisory Council. Mr 
Dalton, on the other hand, is said in some quarters to be 
demanding fuller details of the reorganisation scheme, par- 
ticularly how many strip mills it is proposed to build and 
where they are to be located. The difficulty is that such 
plans for the future cannot be definitely fixed until it is 
known for certain which plants will be officially scheduled 
as redundant. Further, the manufacturers urge the specific 
point that agreement has not yet been reached between 
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Tinplate Processes, Ltd. (representing 75 per cent of the 
industry), and two important outside firms, largely engaged 
in sheet manufacture, who have their own plans for post- 
war improvement. Another argument by manufacturers is 
that Mr Dalton has ample powers to influence the location 
of new plant, anyway. Some of the manufacturers’ objec- 
tions to looking beyond the immediate problem are some- 
what specious. It is in the interest of the industry to submit 
a reorganisation scheme on the basis of the compensation 
for redundancy which appears to have been agreed already. 
There is no evidence that Mr Dalton objects to the pro- 
posed compensation. It is, however, quite clear that, redun- 
dancy apart, a good deal of the plant for the scrapping of 
which compensation is suggested is merely obsolete. It is 
not at all clear why future consumers of the industry’s 
products, including exporters, should be saddled with the 
cost of compensation for plant which is not capable of 
competing with modern methods. 


x *x * 


Dust in Steel Foundries 


Silicosis is an industrial disease commonly associated 
with mining, but in practice any workers engaged in dusty 
operations are subject to it. The wartime expansion in the 
production of steel castings for the engineering and ship- 
building industries has resulted in a serious increase in 
silicosis cases in steel foundries, and in addition to those 
certified there must be many cases of damage to lungs 
which will only be apparent in later years. Silicosis is con- 
tracted by inhaling very small particles of silica in the free 
or uncombined state, the most dangerous particles being so 
minute as to be invisible to the naked eye, so that the air 
in which there is little or no visible dust may be highly 
dangerous to breathe. This makes it very difficult to control 
the dust, but a special committee, appointed by the Ministry 
of Labour in January, 1943, has made a number of valuable 
recommendations for reducing the risks and tackling the 
problem at source. In a report on Dust in Steel Foundries 
(HMSO) it suggests certain measures for the reduction of 
the use of siliceous materials, such as prohibiting the use 
of “ parting” powders containing free silica and of sand or 
other siliceous materials in “ blasting” operations. Certain 
general precautionary steps, such as effective ventilation, 
the periodic examination of “ blasting” plant, and the use 
of protective helmets, gauntlets and overalls, are proposed, 
and it is further suggested that no boy under 18 should be 
employed in “blasting” operations. The actual numbers 
affected by silicosis are small. In 1942, six died, nine were 
totally disabled and eleven suspended on account of the 
disease, but the total of 26 workers lost to the industry 
represents a fourfold increase on the 1937-39 figure. Sir 
Wilfrid Garrett, Chief Inspector of Factories, urges firms 
to adopt the Committee’s recommendations, since these 
“would go far to remove the dangers in certain of the 
processes.” 


Patons and Baldwins 


The fall in the earnings, after taxation, of Patons and 
Baldwins from £520,000 to £480,000 is perhaps not sur- 
prising in the light of the reasons given by the chairman, 
Mr Forrester-Paton, of reduced turnover for which short- 
age of labour, and to some extent rationing, were re- 
sponsible, and of increased costs without any counter- 
vailing advance in selling prices on a substantial portion of 
total trade. These conditions are unlikely to improve 
while the war lasts, but there can be no doubt about the 
urgent and vast demand for textiles which will follow close 
upon the heels of an armistice in Europe, and bearing this 


_ and the company’s strong liquid position in mind—net liquid 


assets are now over £4,500,000—the present price of the 
shares perhaps undervalues the company’s immediate pro- 
spects. It is true that—as well as reduced turnover—there 
is another fly in the ointment in the shape of a smaller 
EPT recovery this year—{80,000 against £122,000 re- 
fund, and nil against £134,000 reserve not required. The 
EPT refund, it is pointed out, will not for the future 
make good partially or wholly any further deficiency against 
standard profit for EPT purposes. The total amount avail- 
able, excluding carry forward, is thus lower by nearly 
£200,000, but last year’s figure was exceptional. The ordi- 
nary dividend has, in fact, been reduced from 20 per cent 
to 174 per cent, but a fall in the rate of taxation payable 
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from 9s 4d to 8s 6d almost offsets the loss to shareholders. 
Buildings and plant reconstruction reserve receives £185,000 
against £250,000. The increasing cost of replacing plant is 
clearly Mr Forrester-Paton’s chief worry. The statutory de- 
preciation and obsolescence allowances, being based on 
the original value of the plant in question, can only now 
provide for two new machines for three old. The Chan- 
cellor’s Budget concessions are welcomed, but 

they do not begin to deal with the hard core of this vital 

problem. 

x * x 


Sickness Records 


There are, unfortunately, no general statistics relating to 
the ill-health of industrial workers. Certain specific industrial 
diseases and poisonings must be reported, under the Factory 
Acts, 1937, or the Lead Paint Act, 1926, and the cases 
notified are published monthly in the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette. Nothing, however, is known of the time lost 
through ordinary sickness, although it is certain that it is 
the main cause of lost time. Sickness records are generally 
inadequate, but the value of keeping them is increasingly 
recognised. In response to demands for practical methods of 
recording, the Industrial Health Research Board set up a 
sub-committee, whose report the Recording of Sickness 
Absence in Industry (Industrial Health Research Board 
Report No. 85, HM Stationery Office, price 4d.), has been 
published this week. It deals with the forms required for 
the records and methods of dealing with them. The cost of 
keeping them is estimated to be small—for example, £400 a 
year in a factory of 4,000 workers, a cost of 2s. per worker a 
year. For this trifling sum, much information of value in 
the administration of the factory can be obtained, and the 
cost can be more than covered in the saving made by im- 
provements, in employees’ health and consequent higher 
output. Other more general advantages would result from 
the collection of more detailed records. Information about 
the health of groups of workers can assist in determining 
the best conditions for their work. Knowledge of the col- 
lective health of industrial workers would provide va-uable 
data for research and for assessing the value of preventive 
measures. Although statistics can assist in these and other 
ways towards a healthier nation, industrial health depends 
basically on the general level of fitness, which in turn will 
be influenced by a comprehensive health service with a 
preventive outlook. The. number of doctors in industry 
seems lamentably small. At the end of 1942 there were about 
850 works medical officers, of whom only about 180 were 
full time. There were 4,000 trained nurses in industry at 
that date, but the number has since risen considerably. 
There is a need for more doctors in industry, to study the 
special factors bearing on the health of industrial workers. 
These studies will be aided by statistics, and, as merit, would 
assist in the raising of productivity in this country. 


* * * 


Stock Market Co-ordination 


It would appear from the evidence of Mr Anthony 
Alan Fisk before the Cohen Committee on Company Law 
Reform that the arrangements for co-ordination between 
the stock exchanges of the country, while generally excel- 
lent, are insufficient as regards the treatment of new issues. 
Mr Fisk, who is chairman of the Liverpool exchange, repre- 
sented the Associated Stock Exchanges, and it appears from 
his statement that there is no formal machinery by which 
one exchange advises another of a refusal to grant per- 
mission to deal. He was unable to give any information as 
to “ placings ” in the provinces, a fact which may arise from 
the circumstances that Liverpool is less devoted to industry, 
and more to commerce, than several other members of the 
Association. This is unfortunate. On issues by prospectus 
or offers for sale it is, perhaps, probable that the news of a 
refusal would “get round.” A private placing is another 
matter. It has been the case recently that placings which 
London was not prepared to accept have been made in 
the provinces. These, however, had been rejected by London 
for reasons connected with the Treasury ban, on which 
there was for some time plenty of room for a difference of 
interpretation between two authorities. The matter of capital 
issues, however made, is one of the first importance, and 
the closing of this apparent gap should be dealt with 
speedily. It is a matter which can easily be handled through 
the machinery of the Joint Committee of the London ex- 
Change, the Associated Exchanges and the Provincial 
Brokers’ Stock Exchange 





S61 
Free Gold and Silver 


The lure of the high free market prices for gold and 
silver as quoted in India and the Middle East has reached 
the United States. A joint resolution introduced in Con- 
gress last week by Senator Scrugham and Representative 
Engle would permit the movement of newly mined United 
States gold and silver out of the country and its free dis- 
posal in the world markets. The spokesmen for the resolu- 
tion have indulged in special pleading which does not alto- 
gether carry conviction. One of their arguments is that, 
since the US Treasury already holds too much gold and 
silver, it should welcome the prospect of seeing the newly 
mined metal exported. Another is that the countries to 
which the gold would be exported would welcome the 
opportunity of obtaining more gold, because they have all 
underwritten the Bretton Woods proposals and would, there- 
fore, have more metal to contribute to the Monetary Fund. 
Unfortunately, for the silver and gold lobbyists, there are 
arguments on the other side, and they carry rather more 
weight than those used to support their case. If any profit 
is to be made on the abnormal price for bullion quoted in 
certain isolated free markets, there is every reason why it 
should be made by the US Treasury and not by the pro- 
ducers. They are pampered enough as it is. In any case, 
the countries in which these free markets exist are, for the 
most part, in the sterling area, and the demand for dollars 
arising within that area is heavy enough not to be further 
burdened by the proceeds of free silver and gold sales by 
United States producers. 


* * * 


Tankers Dividend Arrears 


For the second time in four months the directors of 
Tankers recently announced the payment of 24 years’ arrears 
of dividend on the 8 per cent cumulative participating pre- 
ference shares of the company. The previous payment was 
one of 8 per cent only, made just previous to the offer of 
three years ago, in virtue of which United Molasses ac- 
quired virtually the whole ordinary and preference capital 


(Continued on page 363.) 


£1000,000000 


(Yes, it’s a lot of money) 





In a little over two years all this money was invested in 
the previous issue of Savings Bonds. That’s how attractive 
they are! 

Why are so many people putting their money into 
Savings Bonds? Some, because Savings Bonds offer so 
many advantages. Others, because Savings Bonds help 
the war effort and earn 3% into the bargain. All, 
because they have confidence in Britain’s future pros- 
perity and in the acknowledged worth of Savings Bonds 
as a security. 


Post Office & Trustee Savings Banks 
Issues. Purchasable in multiples of £5; 
with minimum first subscription of £10. 
Maximum subscription £1,000. Interest 
paid half-yearly. Although subject to 
Income Tax, the interest is paid you in 
full, which means you will not need 


3% 

°o 

to make any rebate claims. Can be SAV GS 
sold at any time through your Savings B 0 N D S 
Bank. 


Bank of England Issue. No limit to 1965-1975 
holdings. | Purchasable in any odd . 
amount, inclusive of shillings and pence, 4,Jfull Trustee Security. Ask 
provided it not less than £50. Income Sor Prospectus and Applica- 
Tax is deducted at source where interest ‘on Form from any Post 
payments are over £5 per annum. Office, Bank or Stockbroker. 


THE NEW ISSUE 


“auc oy the National Savings Committee 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
PICTURE CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


SIR PHILIP WARTER’S STATEMENT 


The seventeenth ordinary general meeting 
of this company was held, on the 7th 
instant, in London. 

Sir Philip Warter (the chairman) said that 
the total trading profit of the group as a 
whole, after providing for E.P.T. and de- 
ferred repairs, amounted to, £2,106,460. The 
gross income of the Corporation amounted 
to £1,240,523 and after deducting directors’ 
fees, interest on debenture stock, provision 
for depreciation and amortisation, and in- 
come tax, there remained a net profit of 
£389,389, to which must be added the 
amount brought forward from last year, 
making £489,729. Out of that had been 
provided provision for war damage, balance 
of costs of debenture conversion, transfer 
to general reserve £100,000, preference divi- 
dend, and an interim dividend paid last 
February, totalling £255,201. The directors 
now recommended the payment of a final 
dividend of 73 per cent., less tax, and a 
bonus of 23 per cent., less tax, leaving 
£134,528 to be carried forward. 


A RECORD YEAR 


Notwithstanding the _ difficulties in 
adequately staffing the cinemas, the restric- 
tions on repairs and renewals of equipment 
and the continued shortage of product, the 
Corporation had had a record year’s trading, 
providing first-class entertainment for an 
average of 4,500,000 people per week. 

The report which had been recently sub- 
mitted to the President of the Board of 
Trade by the Cinematograph Films Coun- 
cil, in which they submitted their advice 
on what further practical measures, if any, 
were necessary to check the development 
of monopoly in the film industry, included 
a broad and detailed survey of the whole 
industry. Whilst the export of British films 
was both desirable and essential, a virile 
and prosperous production industry could, 
in his view, only be built up on the solid 
foundation of the home market. It was 
this Corporation and the other large circuits 
who had, by building modern and well- 
equipped theatres and providing the finest 
entertainment obtainable, made the cinema 
part of the daily life of the community. 
Although it was a popular cry to protect 
and assist the small independent producer 
and exhibitor, by the very nature of the 
industry, it must rely for its healthy 
developmerit on the strong progressive com- 
bines and, if those were to be weakened 
and restricted, then the future of the indus- 
try would be seriously prejudiced. The 
view of the board was, therefore, that in 
the interests of the shareholders they must 
oppose the recommendation for any form 
of control of the industry contained in the 
committee’s report. 


CURRENT YEAR’S TRADING 


As to the current year’s trading, the 
attendances at the cinemas in London and 
southern England had, naturally, been 
affected by enemy activity, but notwith- 
standing these attacks, the trading profits 
of the group were being maintained and the 
results for the year should be in every way 
satisfactory. He looked forward to the 
future with confidence. The Corporation, 
due to its conservative dividend policy, the 
large sums placed to general reserve and 
the amounts available for deferred repairs, 
would, as soon as conditions permitted, be 
in a position to re-equip and modernise its 
properties. 

Whilst they must anticipate some falling 
off of attendances after the war and were 
already faced with increased expenditure, 
the improved quality of the films they were 
obtaining from both British and American 
sources should, given reasonable prosperity 
in _industry, enable the Corporation to 
maintain and improve its financial position. 
The report was adopted. 





MORRIS MOTORS LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
Accounts for the year ended December 31st, 1943. 


NET PROFI - 
TOTAL DIYIDEND 


£1,980,852 
173%, TAX FREE 


The Eighteenth Ordinary Annual General Meeting of Morris Motors> 
Limited, was held on the 5th September, 1944, at Cowley, Oxford. 


The recommendations of the Directors, which were unanimously adopted, 


included the following provisions :— 


An interim dividend of 10% free of income tax on the Ordinary Stock as 
declared on the 17th December, 1943, accounted for £265,000 of the profit 
earned. After meeting that sum and the dividend on the Preference Stock 
(£225,000), Taxation (£997,899), Air Raid Precautions Expenditure (£52,790) 
and Special Provision for Rehabilitation of Factories for Post-War Production 
and Deferred Repairs (£100,000), there remained a balance of profit of 
£340,163, to which must be added the balance brought forward from last year 


of £248,361, giving a total of £588, 524. 


This sum is dealt with in the following manner :— 


By payment of a Final Dividend of 73% on 


the Ordinary Stock, free of income tax 


£198,750 


By Transfer to Dividend Equalisation Reserve 


Account 


And by carrying “forward to next year the 


balance of 


Chairman : 


.-- 100,000 


289,774 
£588,524 





The Rt. Hon. Viscount Nuffield, G.B.E., F.R.S., M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 


Vice-Chairman : 


Sir Miles Thomas, D.F.C. 


MORRIS MOTORS LTD. 
MORRIS COMMERCIAL 
CARS LTD. 
MORRIS INDUSTRIES 
EXPORTS LTD. 


NUFFIELD MECHANI- 
ZATIONS LTD. 


NUFFIELD TOOLS AND 
GAUGES LTD. 


AVELING-BARFORD, 
LIMITED 
IMPROVED POSITION 


The forty-ninth annual ordinary general 
meeting of this company was held, on the 
6th instant, at Grantham, Mr Edward 
Barford, M.C. (the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 











‘chairman’s speech circulated with the 


accounts: The profit amounts to £90,446, 
against £84,223 last year, while the net 
amount available for distribution is £42,854, 
against £42,669. The liquid position has 
improvec very considerably. Liquid assets 
total £1,284;172 and current liabilities 
£880,235, showing a balance of £403,937, 
as against £244,875 last year. 

The company’s interests and prospects 
rest upon a broad foundation, since its 
manufactures embrace several distinct fields, 
in each of which there should be scope for 
further development and consolidation. Our 
products include road rollers and concrete 
road surfacing machinery, a wide range of 
contractors’ and builders’ plant, large-scale 
cooking apparatus and hospital sterilising 
equipment, and certain dairy and other 
machinery for the farmer. 

It would appear that much of our 
machinery will assume high priority directly 
the war is over for reconstruction and hous- 
ing at home, for the rehabilitation of Europe 
and for the development work which will 
be so necessary in many parts of the world. 

Aveling-Barford, Limited, were expanding 
rapidly before the war, and we see no 
reason why this progress should not be 
resumed when we are free again to concen- 
trate upon our commercial activities. For 
more than three quarters of a century this 
company has devoted much effort to export 
trade, and its principal specialities are 
known the world over and hold a reputa- 
tion second to none. 

The report was adopted and a final divi- 
dend of § per cent. (free of tax), making 
to per cent. (free of tax) for the year, was 
approved. 









RILEY (COVENTRY) LTD. 


THE M.G. CAR COMPANY 
LTD. 


THE NUFFIELD PRESS 
LTO. 


N THE S.U. CARBURETTER 
COMPANY LTD. 


WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD. 


A boon to mankind 


The original idea 
behind the steam 
engine may not have 
been James Watt’s, 
but it was his pains- 
taking research that 
eventually produced 
the first successful 
model, and thus 
opened a new era of 
industrial develop- 
ment. At the Christie 
Hospital doctors and 
scientists are en- 
gaged in ceaseless 
research to find the 
cure for Cancer. To 
maintain and extend 
this vital work funds 
are needed. Will you 
make your contribu- 
tion by sending a 
donation ? 


The CHRISTIE HOSPITAL 
& 
Holt Radium Institute 


MANCHESTER 20 
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(Continued from page 361) 


of the company. The ros. shares of the latter class were 
taken over at 12s., and that is still the nominal price, 
there being in effect no market in the very small fraction 
of the total preference capital still held outside United 
Molasses. The two payments recommended this year 
amount to some £156,000 after deduction of tax at the 
full standard rate, and they leave an equal amount still 
due to bring the payment up to March 31st last. The first 
of the two absorbed virtually the whole distributable 
profits of 1943, but in respect of the current year there 
will, presumably, be a further distribution. It is impossible 
to say how long the improved earning power will last, but 
it is clear that United Molasses are receiving a handsome 
return on their investment in the preference shares. It is 
reasonable to suppose that the parent company sees its 
way to obtain dividends on the ordinary, on which no 
payment has been made in the history of the company. 


Shorter Notes 


A new denomination of Treasury bills for £25,000 was 
issued to the market this week. This increases the range 
of denominations to five, namely, £5,000, £10,000, £25,000, 
£50,000 and £100,000. Bills of larger denomination are 
probably issued through the tap for investment of public 
departments’ funds, but they never appear in the market. 
The new £25,000 bills made available through the tender 
were dsked for by the market, for whom they are par- 
ticularly convenient. Most money market loans are made 
in units of £25,000, and the new denomination of Treasury 
bills, therefore, provides a convenient collateral for deposit 
with the lending banks. The larger Treasury bill denomina- 
tions—{£50,000 and £100,000—are a wartime innovation. 


x 
As shown in a Note on page 327 of The Economist 


of September 2nd, the change in the monthly earnings of 
workers between July, 1943, and January, 1944—the date 


563 


of the latest census—was comparatively small. A table on 
page 364, based on the statistics published in the Ministry 
of Labour Gazette for August, shows, for the different 
groups of industries, earnings in the last pay week of 
January, 1944, together witn the change in earnings from 
October, 1938, and July, 1943. 


Company Result 


Associated British Picture Corporation. 
Years to March 34, 


1942 1945 1944 
{ t 4, 

DRE 5 56 ta Cama chennenendwanecae 1,246,257 1,231,996 1,240,523 
PO NOONIIMNN Eo oo aiee.a dicta mireeiprernpiewnevree 175,000 175,000 175,000 
RRM oie siits sedis coke bas Kove whanenee 507,431 529,012 536,512 
Mortgage interest .......cccsccccccccose 154,048 150,983 137,487 
DNS OO oes. re Hadosscucesneodens 3,183 2,607 2,135 
Debefiture conversion costs.............. ots 100,000 7,701 
irks cakes tons densa vee ones 30,000 15,000 12;500 
Preference dividend .............-..++-- 60,000 60,000 60,000 
Ordinary stock :— 

bt: REd eee eCkeRKeeeeencensew es 316,595 199,394 309,188 

PF ciicints Puwbeeenainasnoxeg Meweeres 150,000 175,000 175,000 

MN bi dsc ce sicsore ied ipite ation ae 31 -7 19-9 30-9 

Nosh SectGiomntamemeamanawasios 15 174 174 
COMREAIEONOEUE oo cacan cin ccseosecnnccees 100,000 100,000 100,000 
CAPEP TONGAN oo a5:s oss etienswcceeswowe 175,946 100,340 134,528 

Consolidated Balance Sheet :— ~ = 

PEGE ON BRING ov ki ccece cee stints coseee 13,650,151 13,829,920 $19,255,923 
Net inter-company items................ $1,174,682  §1,281,365 $63,201 
INGt Tite S868 noes c ci ceicswesiosnstoes Dr.1,420,991 Dr.1,998,877 Drt2,447,319 
Cre TG ASEONG Ss ois. sse osc nsec eamnceme 966,634 1,299,770 2,051,190 


Film production rights, etc.|]............. 189,474 213,346 $200,464 
Government securities .................. 300,000 $1,060,325 


+ Gross trading profits for the whole group, after E.P.T. and deferred repairs, came 
to £1,579,550 in 1942, £1,510,443 in 1943, and £2,106,460 in 1944; out of which, 
the net profits applicable to the parent company were stated to be £406,667 
in 1942, £381,321 in 1943, and £490,501. These net figures do not square with 
the net profits given in the parent company’s own profit and loss account. 

£ Consolidated figures for 1944 include, for the first time, the Union Cinemas group, 
which makes them not comparable with the figures for previous years. 

§ Including investments in subsidiaries having a different accounting date of £550,159 
in 1942 and £1,262,606 in 1943. This item disappears in 1944. 

* After deducting provision for war damage insurance. 

|| Not included in gross liquid assets. 

q Tax reserve certificates. 


The 5s. units of ordinary stock, standing at 17s. 104d. ex divi- 
dend, yield £4 17s. 11d. per cent. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchanges: London 


““ FINANCIAL NEws”’ INDICES 


tote | Security Indices | Yield 
ee Corres. fe —$$___—____— 
oa | ae | Day 
Litt | 1948 | 30 Ord, | s0Fixea | old | Ord. 
rm | shares* | Int. | Consols | Shares 
= a ar em | 
| 4/0 % 
Aug. 31... | 4,817 | 6,035 | 112-0 | 134-5 | 3:15 | 3-45 
Sept. 1... | 4,704 | 5,098 111-9 | 134-5 | 3-15 3-76 
» 4... | 6193 | 6,908 11-7 | 1345 | 3-16 | 3-76 
» 5S... | 5,421 5,346 | 110 | 134-4 | 3-16 | 3-79 
» 6... | 5,843 | 5,592 | 110-8 | 134-5 | 3-16 | 3-80 





* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1944: highest, 116-9 
(Aug. 9) ; lowest, 103-0 (Feb. 28). 20 Fixed Int., 1944: highest, 138 -4 (Feb. 23) ; 


lowest, 134 0 ( (Jan. 3). 
New York 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36=100) 














1944 | | 

i Aug. | Aug. Aug. 
| | 16 | 235 30, 

Se I | High | , \ 
Mas | July |} 1944 | 1944 1944 

£5 | | 
37 Industrials ........ 95-1 (a (a 108 -4 105°3 | 105-4 105-0 
NN cases 6a | $8-9(a)} 106-8 102-9 102 -2 101-6 
WO UES... oscsiscnes | » 85-0 | 92-8 (c)| 92:4 | 92:7 92-8 
vd. ee ; 93 6 (a) 105 ‘7 | 103-2 | 103-3 103-0 
eS ee 4 -84 (b) 4-43 | 4-58 | 4-58 4-60 








+ Common Stocks. (a) Feb. 9. (6) May 3. (c) August 30. 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
DaILy AVERAGE OF 50 ComMMOoN STOCKS 





| 
1944 Average Transactions | 1944 | Average | Transactions 
Aug. 25... 126 +3 599,000 Aug. 29... | 126-2 | 620,000 
eo Mes. | Closed Closed  aeses | TBS | 895,000 
9 Ges 126-1 554,000 |} » Sl... | 1268 | 605,009 
| { ' 


aN ti iia laches 


1944: High 161-8 (July 14). Low 113-8 (Feb. 8). 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
September 9, 1944 Capital versions Money 
£ £ £ 
To Shareholders only .................. 2,000,000 2,052,000 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 365 


Including Excluding 


Yeart Conversions Conversions 
£ f 
DI 2 oeb ek ewaclis tas Guat aWeacdneedarsdedoaens 1,097,114,084  1,082,320,358 
Pais 6sitecrteereomedenwadmene ewes Kwa ewewue 1,258,599,157 — 1,238,971,084 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing? 
Brit. Emp. ‘Foreign 
Year} U.K. ex. U.K. Countries me Pref. 7 kL 
f £ f £ 


1944... 1,079,917,703 2,147,721 254,934 1,077, 57, 220 2,332,789 2, 830, 549 
1943... 1,235,746,564 2,585,843 638,677 1,228,432,491 1,6: 52,701 8,885,892 
* Conversions excluded. + Includes Government issues to August 30, 1944, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 




















Price Indices , 
(Dec. 31, 1928— 100) Average Yiekis 
Group and Number | ———— | —— sei | acne a 
of Securities a —_ July | Aug. | Aug. | July | Aug. 
| 2 } 25, | 29, aa, | 25, | 2h 
1943 1943 | 1944 | 1944 1943 | 1944 | 1944 
i { | : 
| | ; | | 
23% Consols (1) ....... | 141-8 | 142-2 | 141-1) 141-3 3:14; 3:16] 3-16 
Home Corpns. (4)...... | 142-1 | 141-7 | 141-5 | 142-2] 3-28 | 3-29| 3-28 
Ind. Deb. all classes (42)..| 121 -3 | 121-2 | 122-5 122-4} 3-91 3-85 | 3-85 
Ind. Pref. all classes (101)| 110-8 | 111-1 | 114-5 | 114-3} 4-38 4:24) 4-25 
| | | 
Investment Trusts (9) ..| 47-5 | | 48-7 | 51-8! 52:8 | 4-82 | 4-41 | 4-33 
Building Mats. (6) ..... | 97°5 93-0 | 110-8 | 106-3 3:05 2°76 | 2:87 
COORG): «cc sc sens 50-4] 47-5| 53-9} 54:5] 3-26] 3-01] 3-05 
Electric Dist. (16)...... 115-0 | 114-5 | 121-4 | 123-9 | 4-08 3°85 | 3:77 
NG 06S ee sanapner 101-5 | 100-0 | 104-3 | 105-9 3°17 3°57 | 3-71 
2 eee ee 91-6 88-9 | 104-8 | 101-7 2°81 3-14 | 3°23 
Total Production (90)...| 80-0 77:7 | 866) 85-2 4-51} 4:32 | 4-45 
Total Distribution (28)..| 71-5 69-9 82-31 80-8 3:90 | 3:66) 3°75 
Miscellaneous (20)...... | 12-7 70-1 80:6 | 79-7 | 3°89 | 3-58 3 62 
Total Miscellaneous (40)! 85-1 83-1 93-9 92-8 | 4:12 3°84; 3-89 
Industrials — | | | 
(All Classes) (158)..... 78.9 76.8: 86.7 , 8.4 4.30, 4.08, 4.18 
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FIXED INTEREST AND EQUITY PRICES. 
CONSOL 23% AND EQUITY YIELDS 


Financial News Indices of 20 fixed-interest securities and 
30 ordinary shares (July 1, 1935=100) with corrected yield 
on the latter and return on Old Consols. 


(Logarithmic Scale) 





410 -Ay—- —_— : 
420 ——} ’ td — 
- | § j | | | | | | 
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INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Trade Disputes.—Although the number of working days lost 
through disputes was higher in July than in June, the number 
of workers involved were fewer. Days lost numbered 63,000, 
compared with 42,000 in June and 98,000 in July, 1943. The 
number of people involved last July was 9,000, compared with 
27,100 in June and 34,900 in July, 1943. 


THE *“ ECONOMIST " INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
(1927 = 100) 
Mar. Aug. é | Aug. Aug. 


15, 29, 
1939 1944 1944 


66-9 108 -0 105-5 
107 -3 107 °3 
104-0 103-7 
143 -6 145-5 
128 -8 128 -8 


114.3 118. | 117. ¢ 
157-3 162 
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“‘The Economist” Sensitive Index.—There was no change 
in the index during the week ended September 6th. The complete 
— (1935 = 100) was 158.6; crops 135.6; and raw materials 


RETAIL FOOD PRICES 


Average price per Ib. at 


| Per Cent. 
Increase 


ak, since 
July 1, . . 1, 
1944 1 989 
11 


27 


35 
23 


13 
8 


on ee™ 


eon sem 


ot’ wes 
ee - 
OPO & 


ere “gs 


a 
-_ 


aA 
4 Ib.)......- 


one 


vw 
Seeeue 
_ 
Wor oo wPoon 
~ 
COHMNmMnwor co OLOWN 


” standard 
Eggs, fresh (each) { 
Potatoes (per 7 Ib.)..... 


Index all foods weighted 
_ (uly, 1914—100).. 138 i 169 170 
Source: M Ministry of Labour Gazette. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 
THE MONEY MARKET.— With the turn of the month 


conditions in the money market have become much easier. 
The banks have been keen buyers of bills from the discount 
market. The market for its part has had fewer Treasury bills 
to take up, its allotment at last week’s tender falling to 30 per 
cent. of the applications as compared with the previous week’s 
figure of 34 per cent. This reduction in the market’s share of 
the £110,000,000 of bills issued was due to increased outside 
competition evident in the fact that applications for this week's 
bills reached £222,530,000, the highest total ever recorded. 
The banks had to pay £100,000,000 against TDRs this week 
which compared with effective maturities of about £70,000,000. 
The Bank return reveals a considerable contraction of credit, 
correcting the previous week’s end-month and window dressing 
expansion. Government securities have fallen by £15,717,000 
partly as a result of the maturing of bills bought by the Bank 
in order to help the market during the previous week. Other 
securities are £12,982,000 lower, a customary drop at this period 
of the month. The main counterpart to these movements is a 
fall of £30,099,000 in bankers’ deposits to £171,790,000. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 
August 3lst and September 7th :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
Bills 60 days, 14%; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 


(Continued on page 366) 
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WAGES IN INDUSTRY 


Average Earnings in the last Pay Week 
of Jan., 1944 


. y Women | 
Industry Group Men | Youths : 
| al ae (18 Girls | 


All 
years Boys — (under Workers 
ams ilar | and 18 * 


over) 3 years) over) years) 


Average Percentage Increases 
between Oct., 1938, and Jan., 1944t 


AVERAGE EARNINGS IN JANUARY, 1944, COMPARED WITH EARNINGS | IN 1958 AND Jury, 1943 


Percentage Increase or Decrease (— ) 
between — 1943, and Jan., 1944 
| a —— aa ee 
| } t i i 
| Youths 
and 
Boys 


AN | | Youths | 


| ee 
Girls | Workers, Men | and Women | 


All 


Wi omen | Girls | Workers 
af 





Iron, stone, etc., mining and | 
quarrying 

Treatment of non-metalliferous 
mine and quarry products 

Bricks, pottery and glass 

Chemical, paint, oil, etc. ........ 

Metal, engineering and shipbuilding 


a 
HON DWo 


Leather, fur, etc 
Clothing 
Food, drink and tobacco 


a printing, stationery, etc. 
Building, contracting, etc 

Miscellaneous manufacturing  in- 
re 

Transport, 
railways) 

P ublic utility services 

Govt. industrial estabs. ......... 
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* In calculating the average s for women and for all workers, given in this table, women employed as part-time workers for not more than 30 hours a week have been included, on 


the basis of two part-timers taken as representing one full-timer. 


+ The number returned in this group was very small. 


t In the case of the Government industrial establisb- 


ments, the comparisons bet w een the average earnings in October, 1938, and January, 1944, are materially affected by the fact thi at the returns for the latter date covered a number 
of establishments, employing large numbers of workers, which were not in operation in October, 1938. 
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THE ECONOMIST, September 9, 1944 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Sept. 2, 1944, total 


ordinary revenue was £76,570,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £148,858,000 and 
jssues to sinking funds of 2,353,926. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations 
{6,174,165, the deficit accrued since April 
jst is £1,430,144,000 against £1,379,069,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
——— AND EXPENDITURE 





‘Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 











Esti- : ee ae 
Revenue mate, — | — Week | Week 
1944-45) ‘ Na ended | ended 
a Sept. | Sept. 
Sept. | Sept. 4 2 
isis | 1eig | 1943 | 1944 
ORDINARY 
et 
Income Tax. . . .}1300000} 314,211) 359,019} 15,478] 29,869 
Gur-tax....... 80,000} 10,635} 9,055} 260) 160 
Estate, etc., 
Duties....... 100,000) 42,403) 47,862) 1,627] 2,570 
Stamps......... 19,000} 6,620) 5,832 130 
N.D.C. 500,000 11,031 12, 768) 840 1, 040 
E.P.T. 194, 053) 201,327} 15,250 10; 552 
Other Inld. Rev. 1,000 178 110 Wace 
Total Inld. Rev.}2000000) 579,131) 635,973} 33,595] 44,191 
re 564,900) 229,431) 238,786} 13,453] 18,079 


BME. 6 sc06a 472,900) 201,690) 214,160) 2,057] 13,092 






ee, 


Motor Duties...] 27,000} 3,609} 3,674 


P.O. (Net Re- 

ceipts)....... de pen st ane 
WirelessLicences| 4,850) 1,260) 1,290 200 
Crown Lands... 800 450 450 100 
Receipts from 

Sundry Loans} 7,350) 1,931] 2,353] ... 13 
Miscell. Receipts} 24,000) 35,398] 31,959] 1,102) 895 














Total Ord. Rev.]3101800}1052901/1128645] 50,207] 76,570 


SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 112,370] 46,650} 49,400] 1,800] 2,150 








| Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(£ thousands) 
| 





Expenditure | mate, | April | April |q, 1 | qo. 
1194445 oe —_ Week 
| to | to jende ae 
| Sept. | Sept. — ee 
' | 4, 3. 
| | 1943 | 1944 | 1943 1944 





ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
t. & Man. of 
Nat. Debt ... 
Payments to N. 
Ireland ...... 
OtherCans. Fund 
Services 


420,000] 179,539| 201,613] 22,515] 33,607 
9,000} 3,012} 3,237) 332 
7,000] 3,269] 3,348) 8! 79 


S 436,000) 185,820) 208,198 22,855 33,686 
upply Services. |5501399|2240014| 2268848|118265|115171 


ote bien piaunte 5937399/2425834'2476046/141120/148858 


















































SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 112, 370 46,650) 49,400) 1,800) 2,150 






ee a cL ee A ee a 2 
A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
‘venue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure (under “Total Supply Services’’) instead of 


mg shown, as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a 
deduction from ordinary nem. 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£123,899 to £2, 664, 840, the other operations 


or the week (no longer shown separatel 
ee’ ae ( g p y) 

















































gross National Debt by 
£73,759,290 to £20,931 million. 
4 NET ISSUES (f£ thousands) 
.O. and IN Son wield ddiarck wis a’ 
Overseas Trade sien. Pee Ranta ice a 
106 
™ NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
ar Dam. Act.. 
Se ren a 





130 





FLOATING DEBT 

















(£ millions) 
| 1 
Ways and | 
Means Trea- ; 
Advances sury | Total 
Date te — 
__ | Bank by | Debt 
Public} of Banks! 
Depts. | Eng- | 72"*S) 
land | 
1943 
Sept. 4 |1170-0 Not available | 
1944 | 
June 3 |1300-0 ae” | 
» 10 |1320-0 ” 
» 17 {1340-0 | Sa 
» 24 {1360-0 —— 
July 1 35/36-0 | 437-8 | 29-5 | 1351-0) 5354-2 
» 8 {1400-0 Not available | 
» 15 |1420-0 —— 
y» 22 11430-0 | 
29 {1430 2 2138 -9 | 483 -9 | 7 2 i ‘1418 - ‘0 | 5472-0 


Aug. 5 |1430-0 Not available 








» 12 11430 0, \ ” oo» 
» 19 }1430-0 I 
» 26 |1430-0] 2199-0) 390-9 | ... [1478-5 | 5498-4 
Sept. 2 |1430-0 oe Net atti Not available 
| 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) . 
: woe 
| Per 
Amount | Average | Cent 
Date of Rate /[Allotted 
Tender a of Allot- = 
pp ment in. 
Offered) ce |Allotted ; Rate 
/ 
/O 








1943  & 
20 2-40 


5 ° ‘0 | 19 11-89 
» 9 | 110-0} 203-4] 110-0 | 20 0-45 38 
» 16 | 110-0} 197-5] 110-0 | 20 0-49 40 
» 23 | 110-0 | 199-5 | 110-0 | 19 11-93 35 
» 30 | 110-0 | 203-6 | 110-0 | 20 0-57 41 
July 7 | 110-0 | 197-4] 110-0 | 20 0-89 45 
» 14 | 110-0} 199-7 | 110-0 | 20 0-54 41 
» 21 | 110-0 | 204-2] 110-0 | 20 0-26 36 
» 28 | 110-0 | 214-2] 110-0 | 20 0-46 33 
Aug. 4 | 110-0 | 217-1) 110-0 | 20 0-11 30 
» ill | 110-0} 208-9] 110-0 | 20 0-51 36 
» 18 | 110-0} 200-9} 110-0 | 20 0-83 42 
» 25 | 110-0 | 202-9] 110-0! 20 2-84] 34 
Sept. 1 | 110-0 | 222-5] 110-0 20 2-45 30 


On Sept. Ist applications at £99 14s. 1ld. for bills to 
be paid for fon Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
Friday and Saturday of following week were accepted 
as to about 30 per cent. of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. £110 millions of 
Treasury Bills are being offered on Sept. 8. For the 
week ending Sept. 9 the banks will be asked for Treasury 
deposits to the maximum amount of £100 million. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 


(£ thousands) 
24% 
3% 3% 
Week “ ‘ 
N.S.C. Defence Savings 
ended Bonds Bonds Bonds 
June 27 9,899 3,820 8,629 15,870 
july 4 7,270 7,658 7,658 9,235 
an 6,472 2,556 7,123 8,833 
> ae 7,002 2,628 6,211 8,074 
» +20 7,091 2,450 10,143 9,727 
Aug. 1 6,974 2,185 4,729 6,593 
» 8 3,687 1,426 12,484 5,481 
esi ae 5,801 1,670 2,368 10,841 
1» 22 5,315 1,404 2,272 4,689 
» 29 5,229 1,339 3,628 3,332 
Sept. 5 = wae 4,280 6,587 
Totals 


to date|1,212,177* | 750,893* |1,735,975t§|] 691,857¢§ 


* 249 weeks. + 192 weeks. 
§ Including all Series. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Sept. 5th amounted to a total value of £69,271,352. 
Up to Aug. 26th principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £174,870,000 has been repaid 


t 53 weeks. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per standard 
ounce have been 234d. for cash and for two months. 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 442 cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows :— 


Gold — 
per 
ge Tola 100 Fine me 
S. 
Pe Ae eis vis ove 75 “ 131 “ae 
Sept. : a fca ciaseaacséie 75 4* 131 12* 
Be Oa aes ” No trading 
alia ORIN a don ails oit' 9: 75 5* 131 8 
Seo 72 #15* 128 «OF 


* Unofficial private trading 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


SEPTEMBER 6, 1944 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 


c 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 





In Circln. . . .1149,789,420 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities .. .1188,430,916 
partment.... 50,452,298 | Other Secs... . 540,615 
Silver Coin ... 13,369 
Amt. of Fid. 
ee 1200,000,000 


Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
eee 241,718 


1200,241,718 1200,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
14,553,000 187,566,521 





Props.’ Capital Govt. Secs. ... 
Re 6s heen 3,462,165 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 9,268,081 | Discounts & 
a a2 a Advances... 3,992,689 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 14,406,750 
Bankers..... 171,790,083 — 
Other Accts... 58,882,081 18,399,439 
— ee 50,452,298 
230, 672, 164 Gold & Silver 
vee 1,537,152 
257,955,410 257,955,410 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 





COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


| 1943 | 





























1944 
Sept. | Aug. | Aug. | Sept. 
8 23 30 6 
Issue Dept. . 
gn 9 980 -8/1144 alias (1149-8 
Notes in banking depart- | 
MENt . 2... ccecescces 19-5) 55 “8| 54-2) 50-5 
Government debt and | | 
securities*..........- 999 -3)1199 -3)1199 -4/1199 -4 

Other securities........ 0:7 2, ‘7 0-6 0:5 
Silver Coin.......-..++- 0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. per 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 

PRE OBS. e esse nese 168 -00\168 -00|168 -00\168 -00 
D its 

Pablic. bie srlance' Suatieseie Sa 14-3) 12-4 14- 9-3 
Bankers’ ......02.ccs0- 140 -4) 178-4) 201-9) 171-8 
3) OS err ee 53-2} 58-7) 56-2) 58-9 
TUNE Nike cnxicnewnnciee ems 207 -9} 249-5] 272-5} 240-0 

Banking Dept. Secs. : 

‘Senn Bc wiolateieiainss 185-0} 190-6} 203-3) 187-6 
Discounts, etc...---.--- 2-44 5-5] 6-2) 4-0 
GN Sa a. ocacsitnecs: seins 17-6} 14-2); 25-2) 14-4 
VORAE cé.cic mens cneeeovis 205 -0} 210-3) 234-7) 206-0 

Banking depart. res. ..... 20 9 57 2 55 8 52 ‘0 
€ / / °o 
“ Proportion ”......--++: 10-0] 22-9] 20-4] 21-6 
i | 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1, 150 million 
to £1,200 million on August 2, 1944. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


£ thousands 














| | 

| Week | Aggregate 

| Ended | from Jan. 1 to 

| | 

| 

| Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept 

; 4, | ; 4, 2, 

| 1943 | 1944 | 1943 | 1044 

| | | | 
Working days :— 6 6 | 208 207 
Birmingham..... 1,836 1,718 | 83,230 , 62,853 
Bradford........ | 1,366 2,293 | 67,909 | 63,099 
ee 508 646 | 23,242 | 22,823 
PRE a8 6 0is8 o860% 519 519 | 20,791 | 21,127 
Bs sosenes ns 821! 1,130 | 40,624 | 41,408 
Leicester ........ 734 | 720 | 29,796 | 28,470 
Liverpool ....... \ 3,987 | 5,240 | 158,682 | 179,544 
Manchester...... | 2,987 3,458 | 365,042 | 118,077 
Newcastle....... | 1,484 1,465 | 54,340 | 60,518 
Nottingham ..... | 465 389 | 16,315 | 14,470 
Sheffield ........ 1,036 915 | 34,001 | 33,218 
Southampton . . +f 127 126 4,668 5,581 

| 
PEO. 5265 | 15,870 | 18,619 | 898,640 | 651,188 
PAP Ss 5 ssc \ 6,924 6,943 | 248,829 258,421 


ed 


* Aug. 28, 1943, and Aug. 26, 1944. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


THE ECONOMIST, September 9, 1944 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENTS—Million Swiss gold 


francs of 0.29 grammes — EEE eee 
















































= Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug.) Aug, 
i , 27, ’ ’ 18, { 25, — 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE ae tome | don | sa Assets 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | iog4 
Assets 1944 1944 Gold coin & bullion 444 444, 444 444 4ay 
Million $’s ne a Rupee COIN......6- 149 145) 139 145 153 
SRR ee Balances abroad ... 967] 2,249) 2,326) 2,419 2.49% 
Sight funds.............. as ne - — — a 7 8,283 
12 U.S.F.R. Banxs | Sept. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. Commercial bills ......... nd. Govt. rup. secs. 5 5 78) 578 
RESOURCES 2 17 24, | 31, Yesseary bits ee ccen cee tes wanes 77) ld dd) 15) 5 fa 5 
Gold certifs. on hand and) 1943 1944 1944 1944 Time funds at interest..... a eee : J 
due from Treasury .....| 19,968] 18,415] 18,336] 18,324 | Sundry bills and invest... . Notes in an. Sutin 7,546) 9,279) 9,337) 9,294 9,27) 
Total reserves ........... 20,388 19,102 19,052 19,048 IABILITIES — oe oes oes oes ses . 
Total cash reserves....... | ’317| 270 2721 +269 ~| Deposits :— Deposits : Govt... = a a 1, "951 1,571 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....| 9,187} 15,231) 15,592) 15,852 DN .Kinesawexebs sss ein it Lincoiah GS-9 86 -59/ 192 -4%/ |9a “40, 7 lop '-40 1,024 Barcl 
Total loans and secs. ..... 9,267| 15,296) 15,709] 15,947 [PPM LS SS bn see ss~s son eserve ratio...... 70192 4%)9 -49|92-3) Dailu 
Total resources .......... 31,263) 36,429) 36,538) 36,662 Central Banks ........... — 
ic 
LIABILITIES | ~ cos ieee cacueh bee bee REICHSBANK a 
F.R. notes in cirn. ....... 14,960) 19,440) 19,521) 1 n 
Excess mr. bank res. .....| 1,150 iy ae : = * = aaa roar — ti Million reichsmarks — 
Mr. bank res. dep 12,915} 12,915} 12,922 a 
Govt. deposits ........... | 213 317 540 318 CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND July | June | July | July Watn 
Total deposits ........... 14,701) 15,056] 15,237] 15,229 Million £’s Si, | 30, | 22, | 31, 
Total liabilities .......... 31,263) 36,429) 36,538) 36,662 ASSETS 1943 —, 1944 | 1944 Ceme 
Reserve ratio............ 68 -7% 155 -4%/54 -8%|54 -5% | Gold and foreign currencies 77 77 7 
Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. Bills and cheques ........ 32,317] 42 130 42,054 43,22 | Amal: 
BANK AND TREASURY 5, 12, 19, 26, Rentenbank notes........ 214 598) 599 457] Fishe 
RESOURCES 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 DEEED |. cs .c60a60ss00% 34 26) 19 3 Head, 
Monetary gold stock...... | 22,243] 20,998) 20,947) 20,946 | Gold ................... 2°65) 2-65) 2-65) 2-65 Securities : for note cover. 1 1 1 1 : 
Treasury & bank currency.| 4,098) 4,109) 4,122) 4,114 British Govt. secs. ....... 23 -87| 23-87) 23-97) 24-07 eee 1,744) 1,765 1,765 1,792 W. H 
Sterling balances......... 1-66] 1-80} 1-80) 1-60 LIABILITIES | a. 
LIABILITIES Notes in circulation....... 27,597] 35,920) 35,701) 36,888 Britis 
Money in circulation...... 18,571) 23,020] 23,047| 23,221 , _ LIABILITIES Daily maturing liabilities..| 5,199) 6,754) 6,877! 6,813 Easte’ 
Treasury cash and dep. ...| 2,492} 2,662) 2,953) 2,725 Notes in circulation....... 28 -63) 28-80) 28-81) 28-73 Other liabilities .......... 750 898; 885 94% ai 
| 
Senin - Malay 
Metro 
Ragla: 
UNITED KINGDOM: MONTHLY STATISTICS = 
| Monthly Average | 1943 1944 Black! 
| Unit of eer ana aaa ene - —— -- re 
Measurement | 1929 | 1932 | 1939 | 1940 1941 1942 | 1943 | June | July | Aug. | . | May | June | July Moris 
| | | 
| “ The 
Population mid 1939, 47,676,000; Area: 95,030 sq. miles; (244,000 sq. kms.) Angio- 
| ! . 
4 Retail trade, Gt. Brit.: Food ....... Avg. daily sales ||... ioe 96 98 100; 102 m 109 ai: ie... Anglo- 
= Other merchandise . in 1942=100 ss oe 100 100 93 100 104; 99 86)... Batu 7 
“ Total ” 97 98 - = 105 101) ... Doran: 
4. Registered unemployed G.B. (a)..... Thousands 1, ‘212 2, 756 1,514, 963 | 27) oe oe ee woe | aes 63 Kawie 
5. ,, United Kingdom ............. 1. 276 2, 813) J | SSI} ce i eae ia a1 as 78) Tai Ta 
a rn 120645 d 6555005900040 > 1 306 5 ‘ 8 United 
7. +, E.andS. England (b)......... - 142 2 4 Water! 
8. ,  S.W. England (c)............. > 157 1 2 
9. ,, Midlands & N. Midlands (d) (e). ~ 371 1 3 Coast ] 
eee OS aes ne 602) 2 | 4 
» N.W. England (e)............. i 562 3\): ee 8 Intern: 
I <Gess4566055005056% > se 3 sis 8) Sander 
PE bn5ssbhs8 ss 000de0s one a 378 6 see Taylor 
DD CSch aks ieusssse0sesse% ~ 228 4 oe | Taylor 
Northern Ireland ............. “ 68 6 is ial ms nee Taylor: 
16. Industr. disputes. No. days lost.... . 541 151 116 1,60 46) 42 Timotl 
Wholesale Prices: Economist ; Anglo- 
17. Cereals and meat .............000- 1929= 100 4) 110-1) 113-1)| 114-3) 114-8) 113-5)| 112-2) 112-3) 112-1 ‘1 Boroi 1 
eer 111-0} 118-3) 125-0)| 125-3) 125-3) 125-3) 125-1) 125-1) 125-1) 125-1) Chubw 
LS | eee 100-7) 100-7) 100 -6]} 101-6) 100-5) 100-5|} 100-8 112-8) 112-8) 112-8 Kerala 
PEE, s6cnbhiesesss¥6000e00008 135-7} 139-2) 142-0), 142-1) 142-1) 142-1|| 147-2 147-2) 147-2) 147 2) 
21. Total, incl. miscellaneous .......... 114-4) 120-1) 123-5) 124-2) 123-7) 123-7|| 124-5 127-3) 127-3) 127-2 Crosses 
| Grout ¢ 
Holden 
81-8) 92-4) 107-2) 108-7) 104-9) 107-9]| 109-1) 106-5) 107-8'| 109-1 109-1} 109-1) 109-8, 110°H% Parklay 
: > 100) 87-8) 96-4) 113-1) 121-4) 121-9) 121-2) 120-7) 122-0) 120-7|| 122-0} 122-0) 122-0) 122-0) 122-6, 1232I% Patons 
24. Industrial securities, Fin. News. . Jul.1,1936=100 || 102-0} 64-0) 78-1) 68-2) 174-3) 82-9) 100-7}| 98-5) 105-0) 104- 1 104-4/ 107-0) 109-6) 113-2! 116-7) 112) Wardle 
25. Fixed interest ,, 1928=100 96 -8| 113-6) 116-8] 122-8) 129-6] 133-9] 134-8|| 133-9] 134-0] 133-3] 134-5] 134-4] 134-8] 134-2) 134-1 1345 Whitwe 
4 Govt. Revenue, cumulative (Ff) Mill. £’s 815-0) 827 -0)1132 -2)1495 -3|2174 -6|2922 -4/3149 -2|| 565-7) 823-7|1047- 5||3149-2| 64-5] 407-3! 629-4] 877- +2, 10995 
» expenditure , (f)....... 829 -5| 859 -3/1408 -2/3970 -7/4876 -3|5739 -9'5899 -1/|1433 -4/1923 -6, 2329 -6|5899 +1) 126 -9| 907 -4/1456 7/1931 -123745I% Contine 
38. Bank of 362-3) 258-5) 509-9) 566) 651-3) 806-9) 101-5)| 947-4) 956- 7| 977 -4||1099 -3)1122 -0)1129 -6/1132 -0/1135-111463HF Land R 
29. » peer pect jenbbonee 62°9) 81-3) 102-8) 110) 121-1) 136-3) 160-3)| 165-7| 156-2) 150-8!| 181-9] 177-7| 166-9] 184-4) 197 ‘7 = Second 
» Gov. sec. B’king Dept. (g)..... 55-9} 64-0} 107-0} 143) 142-8) 150-7) 181-1]/ 170-8) 170-7) 188-1!) 187-6] 204-1) 210-2) 229-7| 248 5) I Second 
Gute —_* (h) ° A. & F, 
DE ip IR. 666 566hnsse0 05000050 . 1,738} 1,791) 2,248) 2,484) 2,970 3,680)| 3,630] 3,628) 3,670|| 3,988) 4,017) 4,051) 4,100) 4, 121) Argosy 
32. a 194) 187) 244) 265) 311 386 387; 375} = 383)| 423 "430, ‘418| + °427| +426, Associa: 
ee OE ee a 229; 308) 255) 366; 231 186 236, 244 232 113} 149} 174; 202) 213! Atkinso 
34. +4, Treasury Deposit Receipts..... a8 oe se oes ae 495 1,002 859 900} 957| 1,331, 1,314) 1,310} 1,246) 1 510, British 
| ht MIE 6505 bosessensee enn > 991) 844 991) 944 849 750 744, 743) 732 172| "754 "756, 770, 755} Broade: 
36. Investments ................-- > 257; 348) +608) 659) 919) 1,069) 1,147/| 1,159) 1,162/ 1,162)} 1,136) 1,152) 1,161| 1,169 1 175\ Brother 
37. Interest Rates: Bank rate.......... Per cent. 5-498) 3-008} 2-24) 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 Clifford 
38.  ,, Three months’ bank bills ...... 5-26} 1-87; 1-18} 1-04) 1-03) 1-03) 1-03)} 1-03) 1-03) 1-03 03} 1-03) 1-03) 1-03 1 = 1-08 “Count 
39. ,, Day to day loans............. na 4°47, 1-61) 0-87) 0-76) 0-75) 1-00) 1-00)) 1-00) 1-00) 1-00 00} 1-00; 1-00) 1-00 00, 10 Davy & 
40. ,, Yield on 24% Consols......... » | 4°61) 3-75) 3-76) 3-40) 3-12) 3-02) 3-09]) 3-10 om 3-13 16} 3-17) 3 7“ 3°16 3. a8 33 win, 
| Fisher’s 
_ i Gabriel, 
(a) From March, 1942, figures are exclusive of men classified as unsuitable for ordinary industrial employment, and women unsuitable for normal full-time employ not Sif Glouces| 
anuary, 1943, the figures have been published at quarterly intervals. (6) From January, 1940, includes former Southern and South-Eastern divisions. (c) Inclu@S@ Greenw¢ 
thern division before January 1940. (d@) From September, 1939, Grimsby and Lincoln included in North Midlands instead of N.E. England. (e) From Hoffnun 
3941, High Peak Parliamentary Di’vision of Derbyshire included in North Midlands instead of North-Western England. f) Ordinary and Self-balancing revenue Hovend 
ax iture. Annual figures are totals for financial year, beginning in year shown. Monthly figures are cumulative. (g) Average of weekly figuts Intemat 
(kh) Annual figures for 1929 and 1932 do not inelude District* Bank. vanches 
Manches 
Metal Cl 
e €wnes 
Continued from page Special Accounts are in torce for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for whit N 
; ( iv 364) no rate of exchange is quoted in London. Rate for payment into Argentine spec’ Roe C 
14-14%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14.%; 3 months, 1-14,%. Day-to-day account: 16-11 pesos. So Tts 
money, 1-1}%. Short Loans, 1-1}%. Bank deposit rates, 4%. Discount depesit a ~~ 
at call, $%; at notice, 3%. NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES Smith « 
Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained Stream-] 
unchanged between August 3lst and September 7th (Figures in brackets are par New York Aug. Aug. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept Taylors j 
of exchange). on 30 31 1 2 4 5 6 United 
United States. $ (4-863) 4-024-03}; mail transfers 4-02}-033. -Canada ——fwa! 
$ (4-862) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25-224) Willa, an 
17-30-40. French Empire. Francs 1973-2003. Syria. p. 8-81-85. Sweden. Cables : Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents [Cents ar Pe 
Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Dutch West" ‘Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62. | — London....... 4028§ | 4023§ | 4023§ | 4028§ | Stock | 402}§ | 402K n E 
Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. Montreal...... 89-810 | 89-810 | 89-750 | 89-750 |Exchage | 89-750 | Total 
$4-02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83 “64% cr. (buying); mail trans- TS 23-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 Closed | 23: ty Ss (f 
fers 83-56y¢. Uruguay. 7-6597 p. (buying). Buenos Aires .. | 24-88* | 24-88* | 24-88* | 24-88* 24- cE ~ 
Fined Rates for Payment at Bank of England i pe Cheating Offices. Spain Rio de Janeiro. 5:19 5-19 5-19 5-19 5° to 


Pesetas 44-00. Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-2 
Market Rates.—The following rates remained aaa between August 31st and 
September 7th. 


Piastres (97}) 978-8. 
jan Congo. Francs 1764-3. 


4-09 
9-25 
23-85 


4: 
9: 
23° 


4-09 
9-25 
23-85 


4-09 
9-25 
23°85 


4-09 
9-25 
23-85 


Barcelona a 
Stockholm .... 


india. Rupee (18d. 


r rupee) 17}#-184d. 
China. National $3-3 


Bel iran. RI. 128-130. 


* Official Buying Rate 29-78. 


+ Free Rate. § Bid. 
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A 
—— COMPANY RESULTS (August 18, 1944, to September 6, 1944) 
Aug, . 
95 
+ | 1944 | ; AGT Re 
4; 4a4 | Net aeaibabie Appropriate Preceding Year 
45) 153 Cc Year Total | Deprecia-| Profit _ for seen einer taster enter 
19) 2,488 ompany Ended Profit tion, etc. | after Deb. Distribu- Pref. Ord. | To Free a Total | Net | Ord. 
BS 8.285 Interest ton Div Div Rate | Reserves Carry Profit | Profit Div. 
| a ’ ; | Forward || | | 
1515 a i ee a einige i a ie 7 pean ee btareemnerirtrepnetre peenen perreren teeneettiymereierren piensa erect enn om 
94, 9,27) ; ' 
a+ £ £ £ £ £ c |%| ¢ ct @ to 9 
13) 1,57] Breweries, &c. 
31 1,024 Barclay, Perkins & Co. Riots tase-atei Mar. 31 787,345 65,223 141,603 246,712 37,800 53,648 6 50,000 | + 155 | - 633,516 | * fot “ 
{923° Dailuaine Talisker Distilleries....... June 30 5,657 5,657 14,734 2,609 5,348 | 10 — 2,615 |} 8,286 | 8 
Empress Brewery ..............205 June 30 51,195 ie 41. 295 41,295 || _ 6,000 35,295 (t) ‘ave H 51,110 41,210 (t) 
Lichfield Brewery Co June 30 32, 112 300 12,617 40, 784 3, 438 9,150 10 won + * 99 32,259 12,668 10 
ereramres coe) a] | doe| ce) | a) | Et] | Gia 
Red Lager OOWOET occ ccvccceces une 30 ' 
Stretton’s Derb eee peackauncars - | Jane 30 240, 332 55,259 107,232 6, 300 48,750 324 + 209 || 245,452 55,295 32h 
I, Boowery A 0,146 | 61,690 | 10 
Tamplin & Son’s ew (Brighton) | April 30 564, 980 12, 2,995 57,683 93, 436 38,400 13,950 12 5, 000 + 333 490,146 ; va 
ly | July Watney, a — eine eee wioele jum 30 | 1, 994, 191 437,534 794,580 111,081 324; 791 20 + 1,662 I 1,718,677 397,835 
F uilding 
14 | s non aiaee ts Baines xe ts Mar. 31 256,195 36,340 18,881 27,050 6,600 10,106 | 15 + 2,175 | 308,344 18,500 | 15 
1 ee oal, Iron and Stee ; 
44 4300 ff Amalgamated Anthracite Collieries.. | Dec. 31 | 206,310 | 80,000| _ 2,265 | _ 36,521 is + 2265 || 226,502 | 14,307 | Ni 
599 "ST Pier & TMG . no ccc csccccccs Mar. 31 718, 163 | 117,493 103, 210 153, 315 7, 000 45, 000 15 50, 000 + 1,210 474,449 | 100, 174 ; 
19 38 Head, nS MES ous 5.0 8-540: April 30 204, 283 30, 000 21,533 50,780 5,074 9,450 6 5,000 | + 2,009 198,843 | 21,093 
ngineerin | 
a 1 a W. H. Dorman - ae " Nese e ses Mar. 31 131,094 on 14,637 22,075 6,875 2,458 163+ 5,516 | — 212 || 89,345 | 9,347 163T 
Financial, Land, &c. i 
3 British Central Africa Co. .......... Sept.30| 24,939 eu 9,619 | 29,066 ~ - -9ea 4 + 586 || 19,780! 13,018| 6% 
Worl esti [RL Eastern International Rubber Trust. | June 30 3,292 | 2,456 | 16,812 isons | “E + 2456 || 3.725) 2,706 | Nil 
885 948 Gas Consolidation Limited .... .... May 31 55, 108 as 20,840 ee ore 5, 748 i. 5,000 B + Pee | 2eniry | 48985 " 
Mchyan Rube i — Sea _ 30 “7 257 i ™ OTT 3, "509 + 277 1,226 | 160 | Nil 
- Malayan Rubber Loan, &c.......... une Sy ie aes + + } 1 
——] mrererecmmis Me 2] RR] BE) BL a sss | ompast| tgs | 
Raglan perty Trust Limited..... ar. 31 4 see oes = de 
Shop Investments Limited ......... June 30 94, 738 = 14,847 26,138 5, 500 ‘9, 000 6 + 347 | 87, 122 15, ae <a 
Trust — _—~ Canada - als ans Mar. 31 331,754 cen 37,435 60, 915 29,436 ave 10, 000 — 2,001 192,571 .s i 
rn lotor, Aviation, &c. 
Blackburn Aircraft Bay hss ater sgn Mar. 31 155,574 51,061 80,013 93,045 7,823 40,840 10 25,000 | + 6,350 150, 757 | | 50,737 10 
eee Boulton Paul Aircraft ............. July 31 80,745 | 16,015 23,080 41,531 12,500 5 10,000 | + 580 |} 96,974 | z= 652 3 
LeylandMotors...............0005 Sept. 30 391, 505 | 161,642 158,554 307,386 34, 125 67,500 15 + 56,929 417,112 | re a it 
uly | Aug Morris — Limited............. Dec. 31 | 2,853,284 39,854 830,163 | 1,078,524 225,000 463,750 173+ 100, 000 + 41,413 2,643,749 | 
a: rinting, Publishing i 
—— “The Financial News" Meee tees June 30 37,796 1,268 16,553 115,367 5,269 10,504 20 wes -}- 780 |, 35,705 | 15,858 20 
Rubber Z 
| Nil 
Anglo-Java Rubber ............... Mar. 31 15,763 a * 15,763 54,289 sue we os a + 15,763 7,942 | 7,942 1 
. Anglo-Sumatra Rubber ............ May 31 1,179 eas Dr. 1,820 4,956 dae dale i ai — 1,820 || x | e 3438 i 
ae: Dee. st| 10288 "80 |” 1309 % a3 | 3164 | aid ie = | 10.293| . 1819 | 14d 
; ranakande Rubber.............. ec sa 4d. «ie _ | : d. 
63| . Kawie (Java) Rubber ............. Mar. 31 732 Sei — oa 6, eae we oes oie + 1 oo } 318 | | Dr.15 oe po 
78) Tai Tak Plantations Limited ....... Mar. 31 448 os r. 1,2 ee “is Se — I] 7 i 
8)... United Rubber & Coffee ........... Mar. 31 472 aoe Dr. 306 3,109 ae ea wats ’ — 306 | oe Ip 3, = ee 
ae Waterfall Chee ° Rubber........ Sept. 30 107 = Dr. 887 \Dr. 135693 axa is ite Dr. "887 ” | Dr. 8,220 |Dr. 33,062 i 
2} oe hipping 
a Coast -_ a: * Dia teenie ale sels Dec. 31 389,317 ed 166,317 310,802 97,125 40,000 4 nes + 29,192 342,066 142,941 3 
4 ww hops an tores | 
8 . mination tee Company’s Stores. | April 29 oe ne 80,000 ar = “ = ty eo 7 = A iia ++ 6, = | 7 po | ats = ie 
8| . nders Bros. (Stores) ............. April 29 oe ; | : 
16; .. Taylors (Cash Chemists), London ... | Dec. 25 125,836 5, 664 23,493 29,793 11,250 12,000 ate “es + = } = oe | = ce ae 
10) ow Taylors (Cash Chemists), Midland . Dec. 25 119,525 3,965 20, 663 33,391 4,331 16,125 3 : aes + : \ 78464 | 38°795 |10-6¢ 
15) . Taylors (Cash Chemists), Trust ..... Dec. 25 85, 755 42,413 56,703 13, 200 29, 000 | 12-1: Site + ‘ 2 2 I | a3rai0 | 30 
63) Timothy Whites & Taylors......... Dec. 25 538,500 19, 548 138,312 215,998 62,850 72,869 30 née + 2,592 | 439,778 | 
Tea | 
Anglo-Ceylon & G ee ee eee Mar. 31 841,572 owe 53,165 79,665 ose 42,000 TY dain — 16,335 || 808,585 42,234 TT 
12:1 Boroi Tea Co. a — Rar kedie oie s ~ 31 31,822 sae 993 7,962 3,601 15 — 2,608 || 32,914 1,065 15 
125-1; . Rimete TeaiGo. o.oo... ccc ccscess Nov. 30 40,376 aor 19,500 41,416 3, 710 13,250 124 2, 000 + a I| bg = | * —- ™ 
112 a Kerala Tea ag cen J ite ipeaiviahe a isinveieisve Feb. 29 14, 132 512 2,238 3, 083 2,000 | 10 + 238 | 
147-2) extiles | | { : 
127 2! cua & Montene ee pe = | = o os * _ 7 - 41, 1898 rt = . — + " - i = = De id po A 
rout ie ie srkcs Soba 4-906 ohn neo ril 30 | 3 eee “i x 
1104 Holden (Isaac) & Sons............. ‘Soe 30 40,698 1, 500 26,197 50. pon 5,438 = oo 13} ‘te : : po || = | 3e po 13 
09-8, *@ Parkland M fi Ria 0.9:5 60-0 Feb. 2 41,030 40, 030 4 3 , 
122. 6, 123.2 Patons & —— ‘ 7 err er April rH 561,736 119,363 244,073 329,496 50,809 193,114 174 ane + 150 | 171,089 | 261,160 20 
116- 4% 112°) Wardle & Davenport .............. June 30 41,280 11,007 29,101 60,785 3,300 21,562 123 4,000 | + 239 aca pe = 
=. a Whitworth & Mitchell ............. June 30 137,044 894 34,004 46,636 15,000 18,750 7h won + 254 | 59,38 . $ 
87 3 Trusts 
1931-12374 9% Continental & Industrial........... May 31 136,632 oe 43,834 152,345 29,792 13,541 23 ae + 501 ert n “- a 
1135-11464 Land Revenues Trust.............. June 24 46,315 wee 473 7,448 me ses he se + 473 || pope < = D : 
197 a ies 183° Second Clydesdale Investment ..... July 1 55,691 eae 18,224 38,473 7,875 5,250 5 5,000 a3 99 || “e 4 21198 Nil 
248 “5 I Second vw ee June 15 81,128 ene 24,013 24,816 24,000 is wes ne oy 13 || 77,181 | 5 
ther Companies ee 
| A. & F. aa. es _— : . epee bk Dec. 31 132,713 7,158 87,988 128,639 50,400 30,000 15+ ae + 17,588 121,332 | 81,084 10t 
4,121) Argosy & Sundial Laundries........ Mar. 31 20,537 a 3,220 5,236 1,800 2,250 1k eis —_ 830 || 10,913 2,721 - 
Associated British Picture Corpn. ... | Mar. 31 | 1,240,523 | 175,000 369,188 469,528 60,000 175,000 173 | 100,000 | + 34,188 || 1,231,996 259,394 $ 
| 213) Atkinson (J. cE ied... Dec. 31} 116,216 | 3,588 | -72,729| 83,041 || 3,000] 36,500 | 10+ | 30,000 | +_ 3,229 || 132,986 | 66,085 | _5t 
, 1 1310, British Oil & Cake Mills............ Dec. 31 | 1,006,947 | 187,857 547,286 619,196 404,498 105,000 3+ pee + oan band ae Nt 
} 755} Broadcast Relay Service ........... Mar. 31 135,784 Sie 71,555 99,638 7,811 51,902 7t ‘se +11, meee rat Ss 
| 3 o Ciferd Wilk oe os 30 38781 1,802 18/579 raat _— 12°00 28 S000 | + 080 45,421 15,188 | 20 
fo eee : ; i { a ; f + 1, ; i 
} 1 03 1-08 “Count nLite 4 nit Ne -. — 31 23,250 ses 15,200 44,424 5,500 10,000 | 10 os — 300 21,454 18,429 | 10 
1} j ty Life’? Limited.......... ar. i i i S00 15.746 107'939 40745 1 
2 + i Davy & United Engineering ........ Mar. $1} 152,148 | 14,186 | 47,785 204,260 “ 23,531 | 78 | 100,000 | — a 07,359 OHS | LY 
Memes Ce. BE.) Me GO. . 2c ccc cesses Mar. 31 J ae \ is ata nas aa a “tf 2; ; 
Fisher’s Foils Dae ds hits tne aie April 30 60,429 wee 10,979 16,845 ous 2,500 5 10,000 |} — 1,521 24,494 | 6,845 5 
— Gabriel, Wade & English........... May 31 100,159 7,849 72,169 143,586 16,250 33,100 10 30,000 | — 7,181 105,976 on 7 
joyment. Gloucester Railway Carriage, &c.. May 31 186,334 30,161 41,224 58,590 iia poe a oe + 1,537 aes ae'een | 16 
ye ee ace ae ot . | 31 139°030 _— 34831 52°88 25312 9,000 4 | + 519 || 1447988 | 34;824| 6 
: WE OEE cnwereccccesese . ’ eee ’ ’ ’ ’ ore ’ ’ 
ing revenue | Rovmnden' nt ) tag Dara alate aces i. 8 54,672 ees 12,720 50,186 4,512 6,434 10 - 1,774 46,770 gp : 
weekly figut Intemational Bitumen Emulsions . Mar. 31 32,121 500 7,990 10,891 aa 7,793 7 + ~ aoe “is ob 
Manchester Dock & Warehouse Extn. June 24 44,805 = 12,638 13,680 8,894 3,750 3 _ a cae aa38 | Ma 
Manchester Ship Canal Warehousing. | June 24 13,687 ae 2,808 4,746 3,188 a wis _- ; "502 15 
nn BH Metal Closures Limited ............ Dec. 31 46,935 ee 8,197 17,481 bes 7,500 { 15 a + 697 38,458 7, 
hid Newnes (George)...........000000. Mar. 31 139,377 nas 103,877 160,451 41,273 50,000 | 10 10,000 | + 2,604 138,623 108,123 | 10 
guay, hae North Central Wagon Co. ......-... June 30 | 100,485 a 22,051 44,623 8,125 11,250 | 3 -6d. i + 2,676 92,863 ae aay 
rgentine Roberts (Charles) & Co.........200. Mar. 31 | 389,578 | 106,686 59,281 91,419 10,516 27,015 * + — — saan : 
cottish Machine Tool Corporation .. | Mar. 31 117,493 21,763 16,930 33,793 16,000 1 +r 8.620 331643 102'908 ln 
sea Sugar Estates. +..seeeeeeeees Dec. 31 | 310,952 | 20,000 | 115,120 | 160,879 22,500 84,000 | 12 + i “ee eel a 
; St DR cons kieran il ; a ; ¢ sat ae }— 2, , ’ 
ae Stream-Line =. Reames ARG ate Dee 31 22,591 1,060 11,603 18,017 ie 10,000 10 | + 1,603 34,158 11,668 10 
Sept. | Sept Taylors Drug Company ............ Dec. 25 | 219,500 8,118 36,305 44,866 || 10,000 26,250 | git] iw. 4 55 || 144698 | 36,534 | 88t 
5 | 6 (United Molasses Co................ Dec. 31} 407,310 | 215,894 | 332,952 | 407,404 || 37,500} 195,450 20c | 100,000 | + 2 || 418,149 | 334,321 | 20¢ 
‘actric Limited . . . .. | Mar. 31 78,656 | 34,500 30,230 39,232 2,168 16,875 | 224 a + 11,187 69,335 | 2,490 | Nil 
——~ Wellman, Smith, Own’ (Engineerir Mar. 31 | 95,823 42,357 88,088 = 31,570 | 125 | 10,000| + 787 || 138,707 36,054 | 124 
ete tee ee nenating) -| See. , - ’ 9.928 | 18) 4+ 1,394], 14,342} 10,729 | 18$ 
nts Cent? mson Mz anufacturing ee Sateen Mar. 31 15,907 as 11,322 25,552 tee ; } alii a aan aeaae ; 
40238 | my ‘ilson Brothers Bobbin Co......... July 15 26,588 web 26,588 28,122 ae 17,100 6 10,0 _ 5 ‘ 
9 +750 | 89°62 : a aoe 
3-50 | 23-5) Me %als (£000's) : \No. of Cos. - F a . tee : : 
. | 34-8 Bue. 18° to September 6, 1944...... | 92 19,892) 1,735 | 6,025 | 9,616 || 1,841 3029 | bia wal 22 en 438 19.187 we | 
5-19 5-19 en 1 to September Es) cases 1,545 | 314,152! 23,934 128,939 219,267 | 28,010 79,639 ne 5,509 © + 3,7 308,65 21,62 
4-09 | 40 
*e 9 ‘2 . wn . : = 
3 a | 23-8 + Free of Income Tax. (c) Also a cash distribution of 2}° not subject to Income Tax paid out of capital reserve. 





{¢) Includes taxation repayable and overforwarded. 





(t) Rate not stated. * On Deferred Ordinary. t Not shown. 





THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1858) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - = £3,000,000 


Branehes and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & Sub-Ageneles 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
oy facilities for financing every description of trade with 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branoh: 
28, CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, 8.W.1 
Manehester Branch: 62, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Ageney: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK GITY 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 


Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
BRANCHES: 
Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 
a Point (8. India) Mandalay Mombass ( Colon 
Colombo Nuwara Nairobi Britis! 
a a A. 
Rangoon bbe 
Tuticorin sine Uganda 
Zanzibar Kampala 
Tanganyika Territory 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £4,000,000 


PAID-UP CAPITAL... ... £&2,000,000 


RESERVE FUND... ... £&2;,;200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern peeiiee rence 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undert ; 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 
DEPARTMENT 


Why impose upon relations and friends the onerous 
duty of acting as your Executors and Trustees when 
Lloyds Bank can offer you the services of their expert 
organization for dealing with your estate at a moderate 
cost ? 

Before making your Will or creating a Trust, why noi 
obtain full particulars of such services from one of the 
Offices of the Executor and Trustee Department or from 
any Branch of the Bank ? 


Head Office: 71 Lombard Street, London, E C. 3 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,500,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - © += 85,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - + £155,000,000 

(19483 Accounts) 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


READERSHIP IN STATISTICS 


The Electors intend shortly to proceed to the election of a 
Reader who will also act as Director of the Institute of Statistics 
to enter ora a duties on the Ist January, 1945. The combined 
anlaries of the two posts will be £1,000 a _ 

r particulars may be obtained from e ‘Registrar, Old 
deaniee Building, Oxford. 


Printed in Great Britain by St. Ctements Press, Ltp., Portugal S' 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place’ § 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING. - = = &7,;125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS .-. $20,000,000 
Head Office (temporarily) , 
9, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Chief Manager: A. Morsz, O.B.E. 
BRANOHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Bice. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 


9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.38, a company os in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the Branches and  fomne 
Australian Government. throughout A 


Banking and Exchange Business of every description ae 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of tot the ate the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Western A’ 
the Government of the _— of Tasmania “pane “Serine 
Bank of Australia, 8,92 es at Post Offices Australia. 
As at es June, 19i8—Gene Bank Balances 
Bank Balances... 
Note, —. Department ... 
epartment 
Other = — oo eee 


ee 
A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 


ROYALBANKOF CANADA 


Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability. 


Over 600 Branches in Canada, 
the West Indies and 
Central and South America 


LONDON: 
Main London Branch: 6, Lothbury, E.C.2. 
E. B. McInerney, Manager 
West End Branch: 2-4, Cockspur Street, S.W.1. 
C. H. Hunt, Manager 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Agency in New York 


INVESTORS 


should 
TRANSACT THEIR BUSINESS 


through a Member of 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


A list of Members who act as Brokers and the Official 
Scale of Commissions may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary, Stock Exchange, London, E.C.2. 

All Contracts must be completed in accordance with 
the Rules and Regulations of The Stock Exchange. 
Persons who advertise as Brokers or Share Dealers 
are not Members of The Stock Exchange or under 
the control of the Committee. 

“ The Work of The Stock Exchange ” may be obtained 


on application to — Secretary: price one shilling 
post free. 


» Kingsway, mn, W.C.2. Published weekly by THe Economsit Newspaper, LTD., 
trend, Loudon Ws W. 
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